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Reaping the Whirlwind 


” his letter “ Caritate Christ Compulsi,” “ Impelled by 
the Charity of Christ,” issued more than a year ago, 
Pius XI wrote that “it would be hard to find spiritual 
and material distress so deep, so universal, as that which 
we are now experiencing.” Previous periods of distress 
have usually been caused by war, famine, or pestilence. 
But for the last few years the markets have been glutted 
with food products. No pestilence has devastated any 
country, and there is no world-wide war. For the prevail- 
ing depression another cause must be sought, and that 
cause, as Pius XI contends, is the unbridled greed of 
man. 

For many years that greed has masqueraded under 
various names. Some have called it “ individualism,” and 
have singled it out as the cause of American economic 
and industrial prosperity. Others went to social science 
in search of a title, and fascinated with the theory of 
laissez faire, built an imposing foundation for a policy 
that has brought the whole world unexampled woe. Pri- 
vate initiative, it was argued, must not be fettered by the 
irons and fetters of Government. Let it, rather, be en- 
couraged, so that “the pioneering spirit,” “the spirit of 
enterprise,” “that love of adventure which has enabled 
America to attain world dominance and create wealth 
unapproached by any other people,” may be enabled to 
work out freely its natural destiny. 

Practically, that theory has been given the force of law 
in this country for three-quarters of a century. During 
that period, probably the greatest fortunes the world has 
known were accumulated by a few individuals, while the 
mass of the population barely managed to exist. The 
heavens were fouled and obscured by the masses of smoke 
that billowed out from thousands of factory chimneys, 


and while unearned increments and huge dividends were 
piled up for the luxury of the few, one industrial war 
after another showed that under the system of laissez 
faire the life of a workingman was of less value than 
another yacht for a bloated capitalist. “ Rugged indiv- 
idualism ” was working its way to a godless end. 

In spite of the warnings furnished by unbroken years 
of industrial struggle, we failed to understand what laissez 
faire or “rugged individualism” meant. We did not 
realize that under the smooth phrases lay a greed which 
pandered to man’s least noble traits. This greed implied 
the sacrifice of the many for the financial benefit of the 
few, selfishness unrelieved by the philanthropy which it 
affected, and callous, brutal disregard for the rights of 
the weak, and the interests of the common good. In the 
words of Pius XI, this greed has culminated “ in the ac- 
cumulation of the wealth of nations in the hands of a 
small group of individuals who manipulate the markets 
of the world, at their own caprice, to the immense harm 
of the masses.” (“ Caritate Christi Compulsi.”) Further- 
more, writes the Pontiff in the Encyclical “ Quadragesimo 
Anno,” 

This power becomes particularly irresistible when exercised by 
those who, because they hold and control money, are able also to 
govern credit and determine its allotment, for that reason sup- 
plying, so to speak, the life blood to the entire economic body, and 
grasping, as it were, in their hands the very soul ef production, 
so that no one dare breathe against their will. 

Concentration of wealth, and of the power which it 
brings, has led, naturally, to a struggle. In order to con- 
trol the economic sphere unhampered, unhampered con- 
trol of the State must be secured. To a very large extent 
wealth and power have succeded in obtaining that con- 
trol in the United States. 

Has the depression that resulted, taught us that this 


control must be destroyed ? 
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The most encouraging sign that the country, as a whole, 
has learned its lesson is found in the popular approval 
of the economic policy of the Administration. What Leo 
XIII urged more than forty years ago, and continued 
to urge, although his reward was the contempt of the 
utterly materialistic industrial and economic masters who 
ruled the world, is now embodied in the National Re- 
covery Act. The individual must not be exposed to the 
exploitation of heartless industrialists who consider him 
a mere machine, in the words of Leo XIII, for the making 
of money. For since the State was founded to promote 
the welfare of all, it is the duty of the State to protect 
the individual in those contingencies in which, unaided, 
he cannot protect himself. Moreover, as Leo XIII teaches, 


the State must aid with especial solicitude children, work-. 


ers, and the poor. 


Do We Need a New Constitution? 


LL men of good will applaud the purposes of the 
Recovery Act. That there should be difference of 
opinion on details, and, particularly, on the constitution- 
ality of the Act, does not betoken opposition, but, rather, 
fear that its specific purposes may be frustrated. 
Unfortunately, attempts “to undermine what cannot 
be directly overthrown,” animated by “the specious pre- 
texts’ against which Washington warned us, have been 
made without cessation for many years. The immediate 
result of the War between the States was an exaggerated 
nationalism which has grown stronger, not weaker, in 
seventy years. On pretext of giving the Constitution more 
direct effect, schemes have been authorized, usually under 
the general-welfare clause, which have practically broken 
down the delicate balance between Federal and State 
authority which the framers of the Constitution of 1787 
strove to establish. Some changes have been brought 
about by statute; others through Amendments to the Con- 
stitution. By shifting duties to the Federal Government, 
all have greatly enlarged Federal powers, and weakened 
the authority and responsibility of the several States. 
It is not denied that some of the changes were made 
to promote policies which represented a desirable end. But 
good, bad, or indifferent, all have contributed to weaken 
the control of the States even over those interests which, 
theoretically at least, remained subject to their jurisdic- 
tion. The States failed to use their powers, either severally 
or in conjunction with other States, to check the grow- 
ing power of individualism. Hence, when President 
Roosevelt faced the crisis last March, it did not even 
occur to him to suggest direct action by the several 
States for the regulation of their respective industrial or 
economic concerns. It did not occur to him, for he knew 
that an appeal would be hopeless. The States no longer 
function as States. It does not now seem probable that 
at any time in the future they will so function. Through 
disuse such powers as remain to them have become atro- 
phied. The old Constitution, no longer the supreme law 
of the land, is largely an historical document. 
Do we need a new Constitution? Granted that it is 
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hopeless to find adequate protection in the several States 
for the right to live and not merely to exist, the answer 
must be an affirmative. The policy of the Administration 
compels us to face the question, and, unless the whole 
world is to fall back into economic chaos, to find an 
answer. The task before us is no less momentous than 
that of the Constitution makers of 1787. It may be pos- 
sible to frame a new document which will salvage all 
that is good in the old Constitution, and at the same time 
legitimate in this industrial age a control which at present 
can be sustained only by constitutional interpretations 
strained, as many hold, to the breaking point. May an all- 
wise and merciful God lead us to that consummation of 
our hopes. 


New Spanish Customs 


ip view of certain Spanish customs, of which even the 
public press is now informed, it should be exceed- 
ingly difficult for our liberals to defend the Spanish Gov- 
ernment as liberty’s foremost defender. But your liberal, 
especially if he be liberal only in spots and streaks, is a 
most adaptable creature. He stands, hat in hand, when- 
ever Mexico is mentioned, or Russia, and for a time, it 
seemed as though Germany would be added to the list. 
It may yet be added, if Hitler can lift his heavy hand from 
the Jews, and let it fall upon the Catholics. 

A hardy liberal, Harry Elmer Barnes, recently under- 
took the task of defending Spain in a syndicated column, 
published by the Scripps-Howard papers. All liberals, he 
wrote, ought to protest against “the campaign of propa- 
ganda which is being conducted by a motley array—con- 
servatives, clerics, and extreme radicals.” Mistakes have 
been made, it must be admitted, but it should not be for- 
gotten that Government had broken “the grip of the 
Catholic Church upon Spain.”” He appeared to think that 
this should be sufficient absolution for any shortcomings, 
and since hatred of the Catholic Church is the essential 
mark of his kind of liberalism, perhaps it is. That same 
hatred explains the fervent zeal of many a liberal who 
can find nothing that is not good in Mexico and Russia. 

It is somewhat amusing, however, to observe the man- 
ner in which, according to this liberal, “the grip of the 
Church ” has been broken. To begin with, “ the Catholic 
monopoly over education” is no more. That one state- 
ment is enough to mark the critic’s amazing ignorance of 
Spanish history. Not for some centuries has the Church 
controlled education in Spain, and the so-called “ monop- 
oly” has been ended by decrees which make it practically 
impossible for the Church to conduct any schools at all. 
In the next place, the Government has “ nationalized ” the 
property of the Church, which means in plain language 
that the Government has stolen it from its legitimate 
owners. Catholics, however, must continue to pay taxes 
on this property, whenever the Government permits them 
to use it. It is very much as if a gangster stole your auto- 
mobile, but permitted you to use it occasionally, provided 
that you kept it in repair, and paid for all expenses, in- 
cluding tax and license. 
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While we wish this liberal nothing but happiness, we 
suggest that he test his theories by visiting Majorca, for 
instance, and during his sojourn publish an article on 
the kind of government he will find there. The experience 
might teach him a new definition of liberalism and 
liberty. 


Chicago and Its Schools 


WO weeks ago a school board composed entirely of 

“dummies,” according to the president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, sat down to re-arrange the school 
system of that city. When these dummies rose up, they 
had abolished the city junior college, all its junior high 
schools, the continuation schools, a parental school, and 
half of the kindergartens. It also closed the school swim- 
ming pools, and dismissed all athletic coaches in the high 
schools, along with the high-school bandmasters. In addi- 
tion, the number of assistant superintendents was reduced 
from five to three, and the work of the ten district super 
intendents will be taken over by five. The vocational 
guidance bureau, with its large staff of vocational advisers, 
was closed, and reductions were made in the number of 
the system’s clerical workers. 

For the teachers, to whom the city still owes more than 
$22,000,000 in salaries, and for those who because of this 
action by the board must take a place in the army of the 
unemployed, we have nothing but sympathy. That the 
board was guided by a real desire to economize, seems 
open to question, and there is no doubt that it could have 
acted with more consideration of the feelings of these 
men and women who have devoted their lives, many of 


. them, no doubt, from the highest motives, to the welfare 


of the children. As this Review has pointed out on many 
occasions, the public-school teacher is the football of the 
politicians. The politician affects great reverence for edu- 
cation, but he has never been willing to pay educators an 
adequate salary, or to guarantee them reasonable tenure 
of office. 

It is only fair to observe, however, that, because of the 
machinations of these same politicians the cost of public 
education in the United States has become a burden that 
can no longer be borne. The public schools, too, have 
been poorly served by those who claim to speak in their 
name, as is evident from the recent convention of the 
National Education Association. At a time when the 
need of economy in every department was evident, the 
Association seemed to put itself on record as opposed to 
any retrenchment. True, there is an economy that can be 
exceedingly costly, but the economy which is effected by 
reorganization for better service is not of that type. It 
has long been evident that the school system of the United 
States needs that reorganization sorely. 

In our judgment, it is no part of a city’s duty to supply 
pupils with a college education free of charge. As was 
pointed out in the recent report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, there is much merit 
in the proposal that the costs of high-school education 
should be borne, at least in part, by the parents of the 
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pupils. Chicago will now turn over the pupils of its dis- 
carded junior high schools to the high schools, and this 
plan will not be opposed, except by those who are per- 
suaded that the junior high school is an absolutely neces- 
sary element in the educational process. 

In this first interview on arriving in the city, Dr. Harry 
Chase, the new president of New York University, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the school age should be ex- 
tended to the child’s eighteenth or nineteenth year. This 
opinion is in keeping with the functions which the school 
has gradually acquired in the last few decades. The pub- 
lic-school system must not only care tor the teeth of the 
child, and teach him to swim, but also carry him through 
his college years, and then introduce him to society. Still, 
the question of who is to pay for all this is worth con- 
sidering, for school costs have advanced beyond all cal- 
culating since the turn of the century. Whether the quality 
of the school’s products has been correspondingly raised 
is not equally certain. If Chicago has wrecked its school 
system, as Dr. Hutchins asserts, it may rear a better on 
the ruins of the old, even as a new Chicago was conceived 
m the Great Fire of sixty years ago. 


Reduced Railway Presidents 


HEN Joseph B. Eastman, transportation coordina- 
tor, appeared before a Senate committee some 
months ago, he stated that the salaries of some railroad 
executives might properly be discussed under the head- 
ing of “unwarranted expense and preventable waste.” 
When he met the executives in conference on July 14, Mr. 
Kastman used language which conveyed the same mes- 
sage. He did not blame them for their high Salaries, since 
these were merely a sort of hold-over from the “ boom 
disease” that raged in the years before the depression 
began. But they must be reduced at once, voluntarily, if 
possible. Otherwise, the Government would intervene. 
Since the workers have agreed to continue their ten- 
per-cent wage cut for another year, the executives will 
probably have no difficulty in following Mr. Eastman’s 
advice. Not many of these gentlemen would go hungry, 
even were the Government to demand a cut of fifty per 
cent. The chairman of the Southern Pacific was paid 
$135,000 in 1932, and the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio were almost in the same class, since they paid 
their presidents, respectively, $121,500 and $120,000. Six 
presidents enjoyed a salary of $90,000, eight averaged 
about $72,000, and twenty or more about $60,000. On 
half the lowest sum, most men could support themselves 
and the family in fair comfort. 

Between Mr. Eastman, Administrator Johnson, and 
Senator Copeland, with his Senate committee for the in- 
vestigation of racketeering, this matter of excessive sal- 
aries should receive a complete airing. The railroads are 
only one of the public-utility companies that need in- 
vestigation. When these companies are forced to pay 
executives excessively high wages, and perhaps to add a 
honus once or twice a year, it is certain that the public 
will be forced to foot the bill. Rates will go up to meet 
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increased “operating expenses,” and at the same time, 
the wage of the utility’s workers will probably go down. 

We are aware of the old saw that a good man is worth 
any price you pay for him, but we think that its teeth 
are blunted. If the chairman of the Southern Pacific 
is a man worth employing at all, he will probably work 
quite as faithfully for $60,000 per year as for more than 
twice that sum. In any case, Mr. Eastman should be en- 
couraged to ferret out more specimens under the heading 
of “unwarranted expense and preventable waste.” The 
public has a right to demand this, for it is the public that 
must pay the salary. 
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Chasing the 
Rainbow 

OME believe that the rainbow of prosperity has been 

seen in the skies, and some of the largest cities are 
making an effort to claim the discovery of the pot of 
gold. Cleveland, which has been so severely tried by the 
tie-up of its gigantic industries, the glacial period of its 
banks, and the general depression and loss of hope and 
initiative among the people, is now sounding the victory 
bugle and summoning the citizens to celebrate the return 
of prosperity. It would be a great glory for Cleveland 
to be the first to walk out into the new light. But it would 
seem that Chicago will have that honor. It was a good 
psychological hunch that made Chicago seek for the re- 
turn of good times not directly but in an oblique way. 
She turned to her water front for a playground, to her 
leaders in industry and business for the ballyhoo and the 
buildings, to the rest of the world for visitors who would 
start the long-hoped-for spree of money spending which 
alone makes prosperity’s graph turn up. The daily crowds 
at a Century of Progress prove the wisdom of this in- 
direct approach to the mysterious hiding place of the 
money god, and the wholesome air and miles of walking 
have brought color to the cheeks, and the kaleidoscopic 
scenery in and around the buildings on that mystic island 
has made many forget their worries and cares and feel 
for the first time in years the thrill of hope and con- 
fidence. Will a Century of Progress be the first milestone 
marking our return to prosperity or at least to normalcy? 


Hopeful 
Outlook 


PEAKING at the Institute of Race Relations being 

conducted during the month of July at Swarthmore 
College, Broadus Mitchell, of Johns Hopkins University, 
noted as the important fact for the South in the estab- 
lishing of the industrial codes, that for the first time in 
our history standards of living are actually under Gov- 
ernment surveillance. Through the National Industrial 
Recovery Act prospects for a higher standard of living 
are opened for both races, white and colored. With the 
wrenching of the textile industry from New England, the 
old excuses for low standards for operatives of either race 
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disappeared, and better standards at once began to appear. 
Against the plea that the proposed sectional wage differ- 
entials are altogether commendable, Mr. Mitchell quoted 
the studies made in 1919-20 by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, which showed that the current notions 
on this topic were far from accurate. The cost of living, 
for instance—which is intimately connected with the ques- 
tion of standards—was equal in certain localities in North 
and South Carolina to that of Massachusetts or Rhode 
Island. In the case of Charlottesville, Va., the cost of 
living was a little higher than for the same grade of 
workers than in Massachusetts. Company stores, the dif- 
ficulty in obtaining fuel, and the use of canned goods, 
also entered into the Southern picture, increasing ‘living 
costs. Analysis, in his opinion, of actual conditions would 
show a far wider factual basis of justification for the new 
uniform wage scales than the casual representations of 
employers might suggest. His conclusion, therefore, for 
the future operation of the Act was optimistic. It would 
help to reveal the facts; while it would open the doors 
of opportunity to the groups that have long and pain- 
fully waited for the chance to earn a livelihood propor- 
tionate to their needs. 


Stood on 
Their Heads 


USSIA’S Great Elucidator, the Moscow correspon- 

dent of the New York Times, explains why it is 
“premature to say” that the Russian peasants are “de- 
lighted with the change” that the Soviet regime has in- 
flicted upon them. ‘Primitive backward individualists 
with their ancient land hunger just satisfied, the peasants 
as a whole wanted nothing better than to be let alone to 
develop if they could into Kulaks [richer peasants]. In- 
stead, they were stood upon their heads. . . . Many re- 
sisted, but the Bolsheviki persisted. They have now estab- 
lished collectivization.” This is the flippant way in which 
the daily agony and lingering death through starvation 
and deportation of millions of decent, hard-working 
people, especially in non-primitive Southern Russia, are 
being presented to the American public. Testimonies to 
these conditions multiply too fast, despite rigid Soviet 
censorship, to permit the truth to be indefinitely veiled 
behind propaganda for monetary credits. Hundreds of 
certified human documents, “so moving in their direct 
simplicity ” as to need no comment, are in the hands of 
the London Tablet and other European watchers of the 
Soviet situation. Dated March 26, 1933, is the report: 
“We don’t believe we shall ever again have enough to 
eat; our faces and feet are swelling from hunger. Out 
of the fifty-one persons sent here (West Siberia), twenty- 
three have died.” April 17, 1933: “ Men are eating dead 
beasts; they are also eating human bodies.” And so on. 
From Ukrainia refugees bring the story of the failure 
of collectivization, with despairing attempts at resistance 
quelled by armed force. “Our people cannot and will 
not work collectively,” said Mrs. Sophie Slusarenko, re- 
turning in June to her native town, Edmonton, in Canada, 
from the Ukraine. ‘“‘ Even the horses had been eaten by 
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our starving people.” Young Communists with dogs are 
sent to keep the people from stealing the ears of the grain 
they have themselves planted. But—the peasants have 
just been “ stood upon their heads "; it is an “ interesting 
experiment,” and with the farmers’ bones debts can be 
paid to American manufacturers. 


A Chicago 
Judge Rules 


HERE is nothing but irritation on our part in re- 

ferring once more to the faddistic neuroticism that 
leads some people to dispense with silks, woolens, cottons, 
and rayons in toto. But the publicity being given to this 
crude imitation of animalism and the appeal that it makes 
to unbalanced and perverted minds necessitates another 
reference, for the reason that sane people should be made 
aware of a growing form of insanity in their midst. In 
the darkness of some motion-picture houses through the 
country is being shown a picture, the first of its kind, en- 
titled “‘ This Naked Age.” It shows, according to Gilbert 
Seldes, uninteresting and unattractive French and German 
forms walking backwards. “For the first time since I 
was a press-agent for a film called ‘ Virtue,’” he writes, 
“T agree with the censors.” In prominent display on the 
newsstands, during the past two weeks, was a magazine 
that propagated the cult by pictures of women, children, 
and men, unadorned except for shoes and the blurs of the 
printing plates, as well as by fatuous articles of a sickly 
scientific quality. But the prize for excellence in being 
“an extemporaneous ass and premeditated fool ” accord- 
ing to the old joke, goes for the present to Superior Judge 
Joseph B. David who delivered a lecture and a ruling in 
the Chicago courts. Judge David says: ‘“ There is cer- 
tainly no harm and certainly no injury to public morals 
when the human body is exposed,” as in certain booths 
and performances at A Century of Progress. “It’s old 
stuff to me,” asserts the Judge, about nudity. There are 
“a lot of boobs in this country,” says Judge David, “ and 
we have to cater to them. . . . People were nude, I sup- 
pose, a million years ago.” What if they go nude today? 
he wants to know. “Take the wood nymphs. They 
scamper about without a stitch and no one pays any at- 
tention to it. Artists’ models can’t get a dime from me. 
But if someone else wants to pay, that’s their business.” 
Judge David is a Superior Judge of Chicago. His vote, 
through his Court decision, is for the nudists in their 
pens and on the stage. 


Tables 
Turned 


T is a sad spectacle—that being presented just now by 

the Drys of Ohio. When the Ohio General Assembly 
passed the Mosier Act providing for a convention to act 
upon the Twenty-First Amendment, the Leaguers of 
Westerville planned to block the election of delegates by 
a referendum. Indeed, they succeeded in getting 285,000 
of their fellow-Ohioans to sign the petition. The Wets, 
of course, objected, and in due course the quarrel got to 
the Supreme Court. There, in the Repealist counsel, 
S. C. Stricker, of Cincinnati, the Anti-saloonists met their 
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match. This lawyer with the long memory, reminded the 
Court that more than a decade ago the positions were 
exactly reversed. At that time the Drys were top dog, 
pushing the Legislature to ratify the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, while the Wets were seeking a referendum against 
it. Under the name of Hawke ws. Smith this battle came 
to the United States Supreme Court, which refused to 
allow a referendum on a decision of the State Legislature 
concerning the Prohibition Amendment. Perhaps this 
ten-year-old decision, Mr. Stricker suggested, had a real 
bearing upon the present efforts of the League—at least 
by a parity of reasoning. Could the Ohio Drys, he asked, 
really insist upon a referendum on whether there was to 
be a referendum on repeal? The Court agreed with him. 
By its 6 to 1 decision on July 12, it threw out the 285,000 
petitions and held the election to be a referendum in it- 
self, not capable of being referred. This defeat has 
crushed Westerville, and has seriously discouraged the 
Missouri Drys, employing similar tactics against the 


Weeks Bill. 


Answer to 
A Reply 


YPICAL of the confusions existing concerning the 

proper function of the State in education and the 
true definition of education itself, is Donald A. Roberts’ 
letter in this issue protesting against a recent editorial on 
City College in New York. Public education is not a 
primary function of the State, nor is there any historical 
foundation for the statement that it is demanded by the 
American system. As for taxing Catholic schools to save 
the city institutions, does Mr. Roberts not realize how 
many millions are already being saved the city by the 
mere existence of those schools? Would he wish to put a 
further unjust burden on us, who are already making the 
city institutions possible by the saving we occasion the 
city? In his last paragraph, however, he gives his whole 
case away and admits the major contention of the editorial, 
which was that an institution that teaches ethics, even if 
it teaches it to the whole student body as a compulsory sub- 
ject, and leaves out religion, is imparting no education, 
from which we can expect any real type of citizenship. 
Such an education is “incompatible with Christian mor- 
ality,” and since Mr. Roberts admits it for City College 
there is no more to be said. 
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A Crisis 
LAWRENCE A. 


FANCY that if the spirit of Ruy Blas had been 
| hovering about Spain’s presidential palace on these 

recent days it would have found itself chuckling. 
Ruy Blas, it will be remembered, was a Spaniard fighting 
against Spanish destiny. He tarried a great deal about 
the corridors and anterooms of the royal palace, there 
to be assailed at every turn by intangible forces. If in 
the past few weeks, his spirit had haunted Spain’s most 
recent royal palace, now become a presidential residence, 
I feel sure it would have exclaimed: “ Why, this is the 
good old Spain as I used to know it!” 

The crisis was a dramatic duel between two men for 
moral ascendancy in the affairs of state—between Don 
Alcala Zamora, President of the Republic, and Don 
Manuel Azajia, President of the Ministerial Council. But 
its motivations were deeper than mere divergencies in 
personal viewpoint and temperament. To appreciate it, 
it is necessary first to take account of the state of public 
opinion and next of a situation having to do with par- 
liamentary and executive acts. 

On the day after the resolution of the crisis Don 
Miguel Maura, leader of the Conservative Republicans, 
called the new Government “a manifest fraud,” declared 
“the incompatability of the Cortes with the aspirations 
of the Spanish people,” and repeated the often-heard 
statement that the Government had divorced itself from 
popular opinion. Those are broad and general statements 
which need some examination. 

First, where lies the Government’s strength? It may 
be considered to have a fairly solid bloc of a million 
or more votes of Socialist workers who will support the 
Government so long as their party does—and no longer. 
Two other important parties, the Radical Socialists, third 
strongest in the Cortes, and the Catalan Esquerra, could 
swing no mean number of votes to the Government in 
case of elections. Then there are the diminishing number 
of Leftward Ho! Republicans who have been accepting 
the Government more or less blindly because it raised 
el diablo with the monarchists, the nobles, and (?) the 
military ; because it has the Church, the priests, aye, and 
the nuns, on the run; because, in fine, it is Left, very 
Left, as anyone who listens to the discourses of its lead- 
ers or reads their laws must know. And that is about all. 

As against these, after one has allowed for the expected 
but not inconsiderable monarchist opposition, are those 
who dissent because they find their interests, their rights, 
or their ideology vulnerated. Many authentic Repub- 
licans, particularly those of Right leanings, say that this 
is not the Republic of which they had dreamed. Many 
of them are saying that the Government is an anarchistic 
dictatorship, respecting neither constitution nor statute. 
Land owners and commercial and industrial proprietors 
suffer from stagnation and uncertainty and therefore 
fear for their interests. Land toilers in many places 
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suffer from discontent and the smarts of repression. The 
Syndicalists are frankly revolutionists and out to wreck 
this or any other Government. The Basqite nationalists 
cry persecution. Finally there is a great body of active 
Catholics, many of them fervent Republicans as well, 
whose indignation is high because of the religious laws 
and of other severe measures against the Church. That 
which has been brought about is not their conception of 
a lay State, nor is that which has been done in conformity 
with their interpretations of the Revolutionary Commit- 
tee’s agreement to the effect that separation of Church 
and State should be accomplished “ without persecution.” 

Sefior Maura, in the manifesto already alluded to, 
touched on some of these causes of discontent, and at the 
same time did not much overstate a real situation, when 
he said: 

This country will become frightened upon perceiving on the 
day following the crisis that public order continues in the same 
hands that have tolerated the anarchization of Spain, that the 
destinies of our agricultural lands continued to be confined to 
the disorder, the caprice, and the incompetency which since some 
time ago have appeared to dominate the Spanish agrarian prob- 
lem; that the religious question continues to poison the social 
relations of Spaniards and to infringe upon the privilege of 
millions of consciences. . . . Sectarianism and incomprehension 
are fomenting disdain against the Spaniards, inflaming the spirit 
of despotic destruction, and bringing into odium that which is 
the essence of the Republic—liberty. [This writer, however, is 
far from accepting the Maurian remedy which has force as its 


dominant note.] 

All the foregoing factors, which would seem to be 
making the tide of public opinion turn heavily against 
the Government, must be taken into account if one is 
to understand the crisis. 

Now as to the situation in the Cortes: the Religious 
Congregations Law had just received the Presidential 
signature. The law for the Tribunal of Constitutional 
Guarantees lay on the Presidential desk. One of its 
provisions exempts from review on constitutional grounds 
any act of the Government or any law having status of 
priority to itself. Thus the Religious Congregations Law 
would be excluded from a Constitutional test. 

President Alcala Zamora enters upon the scene at this 
point. He was one of the founders of the Republic, one 
of the Revolutionary Committee which had agreed that 
the lay State should be brought about “ without persecu- 
tion.” He saw that all was not well with the Republic 
and he would use the Presidential prerogative to remedy 
the ill if he could. The Religious Congregations Law 
as it stood was repugnant to him. Perhaps, as is being 
said, he had had an understanding with the obstruction- 
ists who had rendered its passage so difficult—seven 
months and two days it had taken to pass it. Perhaps 
also there is more than a grain of truth in the statement 
that he delayed long in signing it in the hope that the 
Constitutional Guarantees Law would come to him soon 
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and that by signing it first, and the Religious Congrega- 
tions Law next, he could pave the way for examination 
of the latter on constitutional grounds. But Senor 
Azana blocked the passage of the Constitutional Guaran- 
tees Law until the President had no further alternatives 
than to sign the Religious Congregations Law (the time 
limit having expired), or resign his office, or incur crim- 
inal liability for violating a constitutional obligation. 

Such was the situation when Sefior Azafia submitted 
to the President a proposal for the substitution of a 
Minister who was ill and for the creation of an additional 
Ministerial department. When the President said he 
desired to consult the parliamentary parties, the Prime 
Minister took it as a mark of lack of confidence and 
resigned for himself and his Cabinet. 

For so acting the President has been severely criti- 
cized. As “the moderating power ” he should not inter- 
vene in the Government, it was said. But the Consti- 
tution (Article 75) plainly states: “ The President of the 
Republic shall freely name and separate (from office) 
the President of the Government and, at the latter's 
proposal, the Ministers.” The Constitution plainly in- 
tends that the President shall have more than a moderat- 
ing role, that he shall be more than a figurehead. The 
President’s fault would appear to have been to indulge 
in the eccentricity of taking the Constitution at its word. 

Events followed swiftly. The President asked Don 
Julian Besteiro, President of the Cortes and a Socialist 
stalwart, to form a Government. Now the President 
undoubtedly knew that Besteiro on principle opposes the 
participation of the Socialists in the Government. Did 
he expect Besteiro to refuse outright? Perhaps so. Did 
he expect to take the refusal as a pretext for calling upon 
the Radical leader, Sefor Alejandro Lerroux, to form 
a Government? Very likely. 

Here a word is in order about the Radical party, second 
largest in the Cortes. Belying its name, it is a rather 
reactionary element. Its leader, Lerroux, was once known 
as “the Emperor of the Paralelo,” the “ Paralelo” being 
the broad street of Barcelona’s vice district. He entered 
politics by appealing to all the low elements therein. He 
achieved fame as the preacher of Barcelona’s “ Tragic 
Week ” of 1909, during which scarcely a church or con- 
vent in the city escaped the flames and in which many 
lives were lost. Lerroux, in the passing years, has swung 
around as the champion of stability and order. At the 
appearance of the Republic he made his bow as the 
defender of the Church, but the Church leaders wisely 
shied from him. His party is precisely what such a 
man would make of a party—an opportunist party, a 
catch-all of the incongruous discontented elements which 
the siren song of demagoguery is capable of luring into 
its net. 

However, Lerroux, for reasons of political opportu- 
nism, had been opposing the Religious Congregations 
Law. He could be depended upon to recall the Consti- 
tutional Guarantees Law before it was signed, and either 
cause its modification or bring about the dissolution of 
the Cortes and a new deal by national elections. With 
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all his defects, he was for the moment the only hope of 
the moderates. 

The maneuver failed. Besteiro did not decline to form 
a Government. He said he would consult his party. The 
party sent word to the President that it would undertake 
the responsibility even though Besteiro personally de- 
clined. 

Senor Indalecio Prieto, Socialist Minister of Public 
Works, was called upon next. He took word to the 
Government that the Socialists would have nothing to 
do with a Government in which the Radicals participated. 
The hostility of the Socialists to the Radicals is well 
known. Between them it is war to the death. Months 
ago they issued a manifesto which plainly implied that 
they would resort to revolution if necessary to keep the 
Radicals from power. Did Prieto now menace the Presi- 
dent with a revolutionary strike of a million or more 
Socialist workers if he insisted upon giving the Radicals 
a hand in the Government? This writer cannot say, but 
he can report that in well-informed circles the accusation 
is not doubted. 

The Socialists won their point of excluding the Radi- 
cals, which was all they wanted. They really did not 
wish to take power. It was in the cards that Azafia 
should again head the Government—a fact which this 
correspondent stated in news dispatches within an hour 
after the Government’s fall. And Sefior Azafia, who 
had had several interviews already with his old revolu- 
tionary colleague, the President, finally was called. What 
passed between them is not yet known. 

Yet certain statements made over the signatures of 
Miguel Maura and thirteen other deputies immediately 
after the solution of the crisis are interesting: 

\s to the sequestration of the prerogative of the President 
of the Republic, the spectacle which Spain has been able to 
witness during the crisis just past is without precedent. From 
the initial moment there have fallen upon the highest national 
magistracy en bloque, menaces, coercions, intimidating messages, 
aggressive attitudes, mockeries, affronts, outrages, and vexations 
in such number and quality that one does not know at which 
most to marvel, whether at the incredible frenzy of those who 
have put into play artifices of that kind, or at the patience of 
him who, his eyes fixed upon his high responsibilities, has known 
how to endure them. From the announcement of a convention, 
sorry remedy of genial historical moments, to the orders trans- 
mitted to the Provincial Governors that they should organize 
rebellious resistance in case of solutions adverse to mounting 
ambitions, all means were employed. 

Further, he, says, there were “rumors of immediate 
and grave dangers, the more or less fictitious organization 
of a revolutionary strike,” to impel the Chief of State 
“illicitly to a resolution (of the crisis) which remains 
falsified by the violence by which it was obtained.” 

The fact that a former Minister of the Government, 
the leader of a party, one of the founders of the Repub- 
lic, one of the confidants of a President (as it is well 
known that Maura is), and finally a man in every sense 
responsible, should make such grave charges over his 
signature raises in their favor a high presumption of 
validity. Taken in connection with what is known to 
have occurred, the weight of the presumption increases 
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But in the end, as is known, by one means or another, 
the Government of the Left came into power again little 
changed, its old chief at its head. 
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And so Spain’s Ruyblasian crisis was ended. Once 
more a Spaniard had fought against a Spanish version 
of destiny. 


A Know-Nothing of Alabama 


RicHARD J. PURCELL 


HE anti-Catholic, anti-foreign, Know-Nothing 
party of the fifties made its contribution to the 
Catholic Church in the United States in the way 
of conversions, in advertising the Church, in arousing 
interest in its organization and doctrines, and in forcing 
the antagonistic Irish and German elements into a friend- 
ly, defensive alliance. And among the Know-Nothing 
leaders who traversed the road to Rome and who saw 
various members of their families do likewise, none was 
more distinguished than William Russell Smith, of 
Alabama. A man of courage and of intellectual vigor, 
he won fame as a lawyer, a legislator, a judge, a represen- 
tative in Congress, a soldier, a member of the Confed- 
erate Congress, a poet, a chronicler, and a college presi- 
dent. 

Smith was born in Russellville, Kentucky, March 27, 
1815, the son of Ezekiel Smith, a veteran of the War of 
1812 and the Seminole War, a planter, and a slave-owner, 
by his wife Elizabeth Hampton. Both parents were from 
Virginia and boasted of sires who had fought in the Revo- 
lution. Life in Kentucky was not easy, and Ezekiel suc- 
cumbed to disease and labor, leaving a dependent wife and 
six children. The family sought refuge with the mother’s 
brother, Sidney L. Hampton, in Huntsville, Alabama, and 
on his death in Tuscaloosa, in 1823, the mother died, and 
the family was left quite penniless by an embezzler of 
the scanty inheritance. Tuscaloosa was a friendly place, 
and generous neighbors assisted the orphans until they 
became self-supporting. 

William R. Smith aided his brother-in-law in a tailor 
shop, read widely during his spare time, attended schools 
taught by ministers, learned patriotic history from Min- 
ister Weems’ “ Life of Washington,” and managed to 
enter the first class of thirty-five students at the University 
of Alabama (1831). Compelied by poverty to leave col- 
lege shortly before graduation, he had challenged local 
attention by publishing “ The Bridal Eve” and “ The 
Twigs of Parnassus” (1833), a collection of sixteen 
amateurish poems which were said to be the first literary 
production in the State. A wise youth, he read law a year 
and commenced its practice. Of fighting stock, he was 
leading a company, which he recruited, against the Creek 
Indians not long after his elder brother fell in Santa 
Anna’s massacre of prisoners at Goliah. For a brief 
interval, he was in Mobile writing “Aaron Burr: A 
Tragedy,” and editing the Batchelor’s Button, a maga- 
zine which he founded and managed to keep alive for a 
few issues by his own pen. 

Again in Tuscaloosa, he was waiting for clients, editing 
the Monitor, a Whig paper, serving as Mayor, and cam- 
paigning for William Henry Harrison in that year so 


disastrous for Democrats. In 1841, he commenced two 
terms in the State Legislature as a Whig and published 
a volume, “ Alabama Justice,” which in three editions 
proved valuable to lawyers and students. Somewhat un- 
orthodox, he left the Whig Party of Henry Clay and 
became a moderate Democrat in time to support James 
K. Polk and his expansionist platform of 1844. Yet as 
a convert Democrat, he could hardly expect a share in 
the spoils of office, so that he continued to write for The 
Southron, a local magazine, along with President Bar- 
nard, of Alabama, who later obtained a more strategic 
forum at Columbia College in New York. As Brigadier- 
General of the State militia, as an elected Judge of the 
Seventh Judicial District (1849), and as the author of 
an occasional article, such as “ War and its Incidents,” 
which he contributed to the Southern Quarterly (1848), 
Smith won a personal following throughout the State. 

In 1851, he resigned from the Bench to enter Congress 
as a union or independent Democrat who opposed South- 
ern fire-eaters who were already thinking in terms of 
secession. In Congress, he raised his voice against the 
then-popular Louis Kossuth, whom he attacked as a 
dangerous foreign radical who was stirring Contiaental 
immigrants against conservative government and organ- 
ized churches. He spoke to hostile benches, and was 
reviled in the press. The Kossuth mania soon passed 
away, and attacks became general; but Smith in Congress 
and James McMaster in the New York Freeman’s Journal 
were the nationally known leaders who first visioned the 
dangers of Kossuth’s mission and propaganda. Two years 
later he was reelected to Congress over the Whig and 
regular Democratic candidates. 

In 1854, Smith married his third wife, Wilhelmine 
Easby, daughter of an Englishman who was prominent 
in Washington as a merchant-shipper and as the first 
Commissioner of Public Buildings. His first wife left a 
son, Sidney Binion Smith, who was among the first youths 
of Tuscaloosa to enlist in the Confederate service, and 
his second wife, Mary Jane Murray, was survived by two 
children. Wilhelmine, although a Protestant, had been 
educated at the Visitation Convent in Georgetown, and 
the pride of the Easbys was satisfied by an agreement 
that the children of this marriage should bear the hy- 
phenated name of Easby-Smith. 

Despite a degree of personal toleration of the religious 
views of others, Smith entered heart and soul into the 
Know-Nothing party with its demands for a restriction 
of immigration, more difficult naturalization of foreigners, 
and the restriction of office holding to native Protes- 
tants. He could defend the party’s proscriptive program 
in Congress (Jan. 15, 1855) with the usual arguments: 
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It is said that it is the policy of this new party to exclude Cath- 
olics from office. I have no doubt that such is part*of the policy, 
not on account of the Catholic Religion, but because the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country is so intimately connected with 
foreign influence that it is impossible to separate the two—and 
they have to take the whole or exclude the whole. 

The tide of foreigners he held a menace to our institu- 
tions and to the free development of the West. He de- 
tested the radical republicanism of many of the Germans, 
and he disliked Catholicism as did most men of his back- 
ground and training. 

He was reelected on the Know-Nothing ticket in 1855 
and there were politicians who foresaw his candidacy for 
the Presidency in 1856—he could hardly have done worse 
than Millard Fillmore. He actually was an unsuccessful 
nominee for the Vice Presidency in the Know-Nothing 
Convention of 1856 in Philadelphia, where he aroused 
the delegates with a vigorous unionist and anti-Catholic 
speech. While he could trim his sails to the breeze, 
apologists maintain that he had no sympathy for the mob 
violence caused, if not inspired, by his party. And, like 
most of his associates, he maintained the platitude that 
it was not Catholicism as a creed but as an organized 
system which he fought: “I proscribe no man on account 
of his religion; I denounce no man because of his poli- 
tics; I accord to all the largest liberty of opinion, of 
expression, of conscience, and of worship.” 

Know-Nothingism disappeared in the North when the 
new Republican party offered a unified opposition to the 
Democratic party and retained sufficient nativist leanings 
to satisfy moderate members of the American party. In 
the South, sectionalism and slavery drove Know-Nothings 
into obscurity or into the Democratic party. Judge Smith 
was defeated for reelection by Sydenham Moore, and 
retired (1857) to his practice and his family, of whom 
a younger child was sent to the Visitation Academy in 
Georgetown. In 1860, he published some verse and a 
novel of Washington’s life, “ As It Is,” fought the rising 
secession movement, and supported the middle-of-the- 
road, compromise ticket of John C. Bell and Edward 
Everett. A leader of the anti-secession minority in the 
State convention, which counted thirty-nine out of a 
hundred votes, he saw that war was inevitable, and, al- 
though he did not sign the ordinance of secession, he 
had no scruples in following Alabama out of the Union. 
While denying that slavery was immoral, as he contrasted 
the happy life of an Alabama slave with the barbarism 
of the Negroes in Africa, Smith supported the order 
prohibiting a resumption of the slave trade. Defeating 
Yancey, Smith was sent as a delegate to the Southern 
convention at Montgomery. 

Engaged in recruiting and finally in leading the Twenty- 
sixth Alabama Regiment, he soon resigned from active 
service to enter the Confederate Congress, where he 
was honored with appointment to the important Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. In the meantime, he faced 
a sharp trial when his wife joined the Catholic Church 
(1862). When she announced her change of faith, the 
old Know-Nothing leader turned pale and slammed the 
door as he left his home. His wife expected to be sent 
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away, but he relented, probably thinking of his two chil- 
dren in convent schools, and even commenced to read 
Church history and the Fathers. 

The war over, he urged upon the South an acceptance 
of defeat and a recognition that the cause of the Con- 
federacy was lost. Defeated for Governor in 1865, he 
withdrew from the race for Congress when he learned 
that representatives of Alabama would be denied their 
seats by the radicals in control at Washington. His law 
practice was large, but the poverty of reconstruction was 
weighing him down. As his son wrote: “ Papa always 
had occupation, for he was considered the foremost lawyer 
in that part of the State, but it was this way. A client 
would give him a horse for his fee; another would give 
him corn; and the horse would eat the corn.” This was 
the way of reconstruction days, but the carpetbaggers 
and scalawags ate most of the corn. 

However, Judge Smith’s life continued full. In 1869, 
he commenced the publication of his condensation of the 
“Alabama Law Reports,” and, in 1870, he published a 
“ Key to the Iliad of Homer.” In the latter year, he was 
selected president of the University of Alabama with 
its ten students. The school was striving to reorganize 
after its disastrous burning by Northern forces in 1865, 
but the radicals were in control. President Smith could 
not work with the carpetbaggers and soon resigned. For 
a number of years, he edited the Spectator, to which 
several members of his family also contributed. 

Broken in fortunes, the family removed to Washing- 
ton where life in the Easby mansion on Capitol Hill was 
easier. Associations were pleasant, especially with the 
Jesuit Fathers of Georgetown University and Gonzaga 
College, which in part accounted for the gradual con- 
version of Smith to Catholicism, the religion of his de- 
voted wife and children. As editor of the Central Law 
Journal, as author of “ The Chief, a Poem in Ten Epis- 
tles Containing Some Political Hints” (1881), and as 
a compiler of illuminating “ Reminiscences of a Long 
Life, Historical, Political, Personal, and Literary,” Wil- 
liam R. Smith continued his useful career until his death 
in February 26, 1896. 

Father J. Havens Richards, S.J., the Rector of George- 
town, read the prayers at the services in the family parlor 
before a distinguished representation from Congress. And 
the remains, accompanied by members of the family and 
Senator Bankhead, were borne to the Church of St. John 
the Baptist in Tuscaloosa, where Father McCaffrey said 
the Mass and Bishop Jeremiah O’Sullivan, of Mobile, 
preached the eulogy. Before his widow's death, the 
remains were brought back to Washington. 


INTERPRETATION 


A rush of music, golden, haunting, sweet, 

Flared in the quaint old room with candles glowing, 

For the slender girl who played, it meant today— 

Today with all of April’s bugles blowing; 

For the pale child who dreamed with chin in hand 

Beethoven sang a glorious tomorrow, 

But for the gray-haired woman, yesterday 

With its hushed chapter limned in sweet and sorrow. 
Vera Marie Tracy. 
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The R. F. C—R. I. P. 


FLoyp ANDERSON 


entirely pleased with the workings of the Recon- 

struction Finance Corporation may be judged from 
the amendment to the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
recently approved, restricting the powers of that Corpora- 
tion to such an extent that it is now merely a ‘fiscal agent 
for other governmental agencies. 

it does seem a bit ridiculous to have the Government, 
on the one hand, pumping credit into the Federal Reserve 
System so as to force the sound banks to invest money 
and credit in various enterprises, in order that this over- 
supply of money may bring them some income; and on 
the other hand, the Government, through its agent the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, competing with these 
banks in the investment of funds by purchasing preferred 
stocks of banks. It may be suggested that these would 
not be good investments for the Federal Reserve banks ; 
but then the question naturally arises as to why they are 
good investments for the R. F. C. It already has a 
quantity of loans which are, to say the least, doubtful 
of full repayment. It would seem better not to add to 
this burden, since the process of liquidation of the Cor- 
poration already seems to be a long and difficult one, 
and unpaid loans will be added to the already heavy 
burden carried by the taxpayer. 

Perhaps an idea of how the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has been regarded as a variety of fairy god- 
mother may be had from a plan formulated by a group 
of bankers in Philadelphia. These men represented re 
stricted banks in the third Federal Reserve District, and 
they felt that the R. F. C. had been entirely too severe 
in its restrictions (this notwithstanding the fact that the 
Finance Corporation had already advanced $1,240,000,000 
to some 6,100 banks and trust companies). They felt 
that all the existing regulations of the R. F. C. referring 
to the issuance of preferred stock should be scrapped ; 
that its loans to banks should be extended up to seventy- 
five per cent of the deposited collateral; and that the 
Corporation should buy preferred stock of the banks 
dollar for dollar of the amount sold by the bank, this 
latter amount to include subscriptions by depositors which 
would be paid out of balances tied up in the banks! The 
plan appears to be an attempt to use the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to correct the mistakes and errors 
of judgment on the part of the bankers. 

The Corporation has made loans aggregating about 
$366,000,000 to railroads throughout the country, and 
many of these loans place the sagacity of the Corpora- 
tion’s officials in a rather unenviable light. As one ex- 
ample, John T. Flynn, writing in the New Republic, 
pointed out that nearly $50,000,000 went to the Van 
Sweringen properties, and of this sum a considerable 
amount went to the Van Sweringen bankers, J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. At the recent hearings before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee in Washington, O. P. 
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Van Sweringen testified that they “ were sitting on their 
[the R. F. C.] doorstep waiting for them to open,” so 
that they could get a loan. They made application for 
one of $11,700,000, got half of that amount immediately, 
and quickly turned it over to their bankers, J. P. Morgan 
& Co., to apply on a note. This was the Van Sweringen- 
controlled Missouri Pacific Railroad, now in receivership. 
Mr. Flynn called this “ bailing out the Van Sweringens”’ ; 
rather it amounted to bailing out Mr. Morgan. An in- 
stance of the way in which the Van Sweringens regarded 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation as their fairy 
godmother, too, is shown in O. P. Van Sweringen’s reply 
to the question as to whether he thought the R. F. C. 
extended that aid on a sound business basis: “ Yes; and 
I think it could have gone further than that.” 

A few of the less pleasant incidents in the short life 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation may be briefly 
mentioned, as perhaps indicative of certain methods in 
its operation. Almost everyone is familiar with the reign- 
ing and resigning of Charles G. Dawes as head of the 
Finance Corporation; and the loan, a few weeks later, 
from the R. F. C. to his bank in Chicago of $90,000,000. 
John T. Flynn, in an article in the January issue of 
Harper's Magazine, pointed out that the loan of $90,000,- 
000 authorized “ covered almost the entire deposits of the 
bank, which were only $95,000,000.” Another instance is 
that of Atlee Pomerene, who succeeded Mr. Dawes as 
head of the R. F. C. He was director of a Cleveland 
bank which received a loan of $12,272,000. The Union 
Guardian Trust Company of Detroit, of which former 
Secretary of Commerce Chapin was a director, received 
$12,983,000. The Union Trust of Cleveland was author- 
ized $14,000,000. The chairman of the board of this 
bank had been Joseph R. Nutt, treasurer of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. And surely it is not necessary 
to say much about the public-works grant to California 
just before the Presidential election. Mr. Hoover men- 
tioned that sufficiently at the time. 

The latest revelation of this sort in the R. F. C. 
appeared in the newspapers just a short time ago, when 
Harry S. Barger, former special assistant to the Attorney 
General, charged laxity in the Comptroller’s regulation of 
Alabama banks and questionable Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loans to the same institutions. He claimed 
that prominent politicians obtained favors from the 
R. F. C. for some of the banks which failed with great 
losses to depositors. He says that in one case a loan 
of $46,000 was made to the receiver of a bank, who used 
it to pay dividends to depositors and other creditors even 
after the bank’s doors had been closed. 

At the time the last quarterly report of the R. F. C.. 
covering the three-months period to March 31, 1933, was 
made public on May 9, there had been 12,718 authoriza- 
tions of loans from the Corporation’s inception on Febru- 
ary 2, 1932, to March 31, 1933, aggregating $2,586,944.,- 
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668.97. Of this, $167,677,641.95 had been withdrawn 
or canceled. The actual disbursements made by the Cor- 
poration totaled $2,021,774,898.29, of which $418,732,- 
329.45 was repaid. The amount outstanding then was 
$1,603,042,568.84. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation’s activities for 
the entire period of its organization can be given com- 
pactly in the following table of authorizations of $2,075,- 
986,831 to 7,411 institutions in the following classifica- 
tions : 

$1,239,392,222.54 to 6,100 banks and trust companies (including 
$66,871,787.05 to aid in the reorganization or liquidation of 585 
closed banks). 

$110,073,636.16 to 948 building-and-loan associations. 

$92,826,062.73 to 112 insurance companies. 

$133,560,336 to 103 mortgage-and-loan companies. 

$492,001 to three credit unions. 

$30,500,000 to nine Federal Land Banks. 

$11,292,822 to twenty-two Joint Stock Land Banks. 

$9,250,000 to eight Federal Intermediate Credit Banks. 

$4,404,007.44 to seventeen Agricultural Credit Corporations. 

$265,097,596.31 (rediscounts) to six regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporations. 

$13,313,302.85 to eighteen Live Stock Credit Corporations. 

$365,782,843 to sixty-five railroads (including $10,040,125 to 
eight railroad receivers). 

It is also interesting to note that while 4,319, or 70.8 
per cent, of the total number of loans to banks and trust 
companies were to those in towns whose population is 
under 5,000, the amounts of those loans were only 15.6 
per cent of the total, or $193,537,158.12. On the other 
hand, cities with a population of over 200,000 got only 
5.2 per cent of the number of loans, or 317, but accounted 
for 44.2 per cent of the amount of the total loans, or 
$547 619,978.29. 

In the total of the loans issued under Section 5 of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, excepting rail- 
roads, in the period from February 2, 1932, to March 
31, 1933, 61.6 per cent of the number of loans were made 
in towns under 5,000 population, or 4,512 loans. These 
in amount were 13.1 per cent of the total. Cities with 
a population of over 200,000 received in number but 10.2 
per cent of the number of loans, or 742, although the 
total amount in dollars was $806,573,538.33, or 50.2 per 
cent of the total amount of loans that were made under 
this section. 

These figures compare quite unfavorably with the 
statement on the purpose of the Corporation, issued by 
Mr. Hoover when he signed the bill, that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation 
is not created for the aid of big industries and big banks. Such 
institutions are amply able to take care of themselves. It is 
created for the support of the smaller banks and financial insti- 
tutions and, through rendering their resources liquid, to give 
renewed support to business, industry, and agriculture. 

As the R. F. C.’s powers now stand, its work in con- 
nection with agricultural relief has been taken from it 
and given to the new Farm Credit Administration (ex- 
cept where the Finance Corporation acts as agent). Its 
authority over new advances for self-liquidating projects 
has been taken over by Secretary Ickes, who is also 
Federal Emergency Administrator of Public Works, 
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under the National Industrial Recovery Act. It will be 
recalled that this was to be one of the most potent func- 
tions of the R. F. C., so that work could be stimulated 
throughout the country as an aid to recovery, and to 
provide employment to those out of work. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation retains all of its powers 
in regard to purchases and loans on preferred stock of 
banks in connection with the Administration’s bank- 
reorganization program. 

The powers of the Finance Corporation remain the 
same in regard to other activities in dealing with banks, 
trust companies, and railroads, except however that under 
the Railroad Act further loans to railroads shall be made 
only where it appears that the companies will weather the 
economic storm. The Corporation will also. have author- 
ity to make further advances on loans already authorized, 
up to June 23, 1939; however, the new Administration 
must pass on any new project, and then obtain its funds 
from the R. F. C. 

The present Administration in Washington seems de- 
termined to attack the problem of the depression in a 
way to restore purchasing power to the great mass of 
the people. President Roosevelt has not fallen into the 
erroneous idea so long held at Washington, as well as 
elsewhere, that if enough benefits are conferred to the 
top of the production structure, the results will filter 
through ultimately to reach the workers, and provide 
an impetus to recovery. It must be realized by now that 
the trouble is not inadequate production, but insufficient 
consumption. The only way that sufficient consumption 
can be secured is by providing jobs for the unemployed, 
and President Roosevelt, by his public-works program, 
by the National Industrial Recovery Act, and by means 
of other well-known measures, is working toward that 
He is working toward the right end by providing 
jobs for the unemployed. Stimulating production with- 
out increasing the purchasing power of the nation is 
worthless. 

And for that reason, without even considering the 
abuses which have come along with it, let us hope that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation will be quickly 
liquidated. It has been shorn of its powers, and should 
be allowed to rest in peace, a relic of a mistaken idea in 
government. 


end. 


AUTUMN PRAYER 
It is not glory that we seek, nor gold, 
Nor those frail gauds for which men have betrayed 
Their own hearts’ wisdom and their honor sold; 
We do not seek the things that flash and fade. 
Our prayer is not for dreams, so soft and sweet 
That in their moonlit peace we lose our way 
And walk in fairyland, while weary feet 
Trudge in the dark reality of day. 


Lord: In the city there are thousands poor 
Whose mouths cry bread, whose hands the cold has stung: 
Their hands are raised to Thee, their lips have sung 
Thy praise and goodness. Out of Heaven's store 
Give them their daily bread, who wear for Thee 
The high and holy badge of poverty 
J. G. E. Hopxrns. 
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State Aid for Private Schools 
Tuomas J. DIVINEY 


OST, if not all, of the States prohibit by con- 
stitutional provision the expenditure of public 
money for the support of churches, or of schools con- 
trolled by such churches. But, as the courts have said, 
this legislation was not and is not intended to indicate 
’ that the State is hostile to religion. That religion is re- 
garded rather as a public benefit, we may conclude in the 
exemption from taxation granted to church property. The 
contention persists nevertheless, in spite of this encour- 
aging thought, that the State may not under any cir- 
cumstances contribute to the support of sectarian schools. 
A typical case was presented involving the Constitu- 
tion of the State of Illinois. Section 3, Article 8 of that 
document (which is not unlike the clause used in most 
of the other State constitutions) provides as follows: 
Neither the general assembly, nor any county, city, town, town- 
ship, school district, or other public corporation shall make any 
appropriation or pay from any public fund whatever, anything in 
aid of any church or sectarian purpose, or to help support or 
sustain any school, academy, seminary, college, or university or 
other literary or scientific institution controlled by any church or 
sectarian denomination whatever; nor shall any grant or donation 
of land, money or other personal property, ever be made by the 
State or any such public corporation, to any church or for any 


sectarian purpose, 
In nearly every State in the Union, ther. sy be found 


decisions upholding such legislation. Generally speaking 
the attitude of the courts has been founded upon a desire 
to keep church and State apart, and to avoid every sem- 
blance of preference of one sect over another. But as far 
as the question touches school support, there is a ray 
of light even amid all of this for, to use the language 
of the court in Nicholls v. School Directors (93 Ill. 61) 

Religion and religious worship are not so placed under the ban 
of the Constitution that they may not be allowed to become the 
recipient of any incidental benefit whatsoever from the public 
bodies or authorities of the State. 

In that case an injunction was sought by a taxpayer to 
prevent the use of a school house by a church for re- 
ligious meetings. It was contended on behalf of those 
seeking the relief that such use was prohibited by Sec- 
tion 3, Article 8, of the Constitution above quoted. The 
court denied the injunction, and indicated in the opinion 
given by Mr. Justice Sheldon, the fallacy of the conten- 
tion. This reference however, as it later developed, was 
but a stepping stone to greater things. For when we 
found it, the Supreme Court of Illinois had already used 
it to advantage. It was in the following case. 

Sometime in the beginning of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, a home for wayward girls was 
founded in Cook County, IIl., under the name “ Chicago 
Industrial School for Girls.” In 1888 the officials of Cook 
County were prevented by injunction from making a pay- 
ment to the institution upon the ground that it was a sec- 
tarian school under the control of the Roman Catholic 
Church. To outward appearances, that settled the question. 
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But in 1917, William J. Dunn, a taxpayer, secured a new 
injunction in the lower court to restrain Cook County from 
paying money to the school, on the ground that such pay- 
ment, if made, would violate the provisions of Section 3, 
Article 8, of the Constitution. On appeal, the Supreme 
Court held such payment was not contrary to the Con- 
stitution and reversed the lower court. (Dunn v. Chicago 
Industrial School for Girls, 280 IIl., 613, 117 N. E. 735.) 

A consideration of several points in the Dunn case leads 
us to the belief that here at last is a judge whose power 
of perception is matched by his courage. There is a dis- 
tinction between religious training paid for by the State, 
and secular education supplied at the expense of the State, 
though given in sectarian schools. As Pius XI so aptly 
demonstrated in his Encyclical on Christian Education, 
there is a distinct duty imposed upon the parent, the State, 
and the Church in the sphere of education. The State is 
certainly bound to see that the young are educated up to 
a certain level, if for no other reason than to preserve 
itself. When it seeks to be relieved from this obligation 
by hiding behind the excuse that it dare not show re- 
ligious preferment, it is helpful, indeed, to read such an 
opinion as that of Judge Cartwright in the case men- 
tioned. He says: (117 N. E. 735, at page 737) 

The constitutional prohibition against furnishing aid or prefer- 
ence to any church or sect is to be rigidly enforced, but it is 
contrary to fact and reason to say that paying less than the actual 
cost of clothing, medical care and attention, education and train- 
ing in useful arts and domestic sciences, is aiding the institution 
where such things are furnished. 

And again: 

Upon the plainest grounds, no aid is given to an industrial 
school where the payment is less than the actual cost aside from 
and regardless of any religious instruction or religious exercise. 
It costs the State $28.88 per month for each girl in a similar in- 
stitution maintained by the State, and it is the State and not the 
industrial school that is benefited by the payment of less. . . 
Such payment does not violate any of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. 

That was in October, 1917. In December, the court 
re-affirmed its stand in Dunn v. Addison Manual Train- 
ing School for Boys, 281 Ill. 352, 117 N. E. 993. This 
was a school operated under the direction of the Lutheran 
Synod. The statement of the court reported in the opin- 
ion as indicated above is clear and definite in its meaning. 

The bill is similar in all of its material allegations to the bill 
filed in Dunn v. Chicago Industrial School for Girls, 280 II. 
613, 117 N. E. 735. The facts here are substantially as they were 
in that case. It must be held that under the reasoning of this 
court in Dunn vy. Chicago Industrial School for Girls supra, the 
payment of this money by Cook County to the school for the care 
of these boys is not in contravention of Sec. 3, Article 8 of the 
Constitution. The reasons are set out at length in that decision, 
and need not be repeated here. 

Again, in 1918, we find the reasoning in the Dunn case 
followed in Trost et al v. Ketteler Manual Training 
School for Boys et al 282 Ill. 504, 118 N. E. 743. 

Another opinion was written in 1919 which is worthy 
of note. Citing Dunn v. Chicago of 280 Ill. 613, the 
court said in St. Hedwig’s Industrial School for Girls v. 
Cook County, 289 Ill. 432, 124 N. E. 631— 


In such a case [where the sum paid is less than the actual cost} 
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the State or the municipality does not pay the full price for the 
benefits or services received by it, and is the real donee. One 
who pays less for benefits or services than the actual cost of 
same is not making a donation by such payment. 

The action had been brought by the school against the 
county for unpaid tuition, maintenance, etc. Judgment for 
the plaintiff for $20,295.75 was affirmed. 

So much covered, another query suggests itself. Can 
it be that only wayward children in the custody of the 
courts, or unfortunate waifs having no fathers or mothers, 
are to receive this help from the State? The Court of 
Appeals of the State of New York seems to provide 
authority for such a disconcerting conclusion. In Sargent 
v. Board of Education, reported in Volume 177 of the 
official reports, at page 317, the court held that the pay- 
ment of the salaries of four teachers in St. Mary’s Or- 
phan Asylum was not in violation of the Constitution. In 
fact, the court clearly indicated that the same Constitu- 
tion expressly exempted from the sectarian-support pro- 
hibition, institutions for the care of deaf, dumb or blind, 
delinquents, or orphans whether under public or private 
control. (Section 14 of Article 8.) This was strength- 
ened by the court pointing out that the children could not 
be educated elsewhere. “Some of them may have been 
sent to the asylum after conviction for crime. . . . The 
children that were placed in the asylum otherwise, that 
is, by parents and guardians, were under the same dis- 
cipline and control. . . .” In the Chicago case, it ap- 
peared that some, but not all, of the children were com- 
mitted by the juvenile court. 

What is the position of the parent caught in the midst 
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of this economic strife? He can no longer afford to send 
his children to a private school. The Church demands 
that his children be taught in Catholic school. Must he 
abandon them entirely, and allow the courts to commit 
them to public institutions in order to get for them the 
religious instructions they need? Would Catholic children 
be better off if they had lost their mothers and fathers in 
infancy? Is the duty of the State in education lessened, 
because children have parents and are not orphans, be- 
cause they have been sheltered and guided in early years, 
and are not delinquents, because they have been blessed 
by God, and are not without their natural faculties? 

It is difficult to believe that the State will steal from 
children their rights, and hide behind the excuse that they 
have parents to provide for them. In Reichwald v. Catho- 
lic Bishop of Chicago, 258 IIl. 44, 101 N. E. 266, the court 
denied an injunction to prevent the erection of a chapel 
upon the grounds of a poor farm. The name of the Chief 
Justice who wrote the opinion was Dunn. Here is what 
he said as reported in 101 N. E. 266 at page 267. 

The Constitution does not prohibit poor persons, who are un- 
able to earn a livelihood and whose care and maintenance the 
county has assumed, from meeting together in some building or 
room on the poor farm for the worship of God. . . . The Con- 
stitution is not violated if the county at no expense to itself, per- 
mits a priest or minister or layman to say a prayer at a funeral, 
or if a friendless pauper is allowed a burial with the religious 
ceremony usually observed by civilized nations in the burying of 
the dead. .. . In return for the care given the body, the State does 
not exact the surrender of all care for the soul. 

We like that language sufficiently well to adopt it as 
a prophetic preface to the answer to our question. 


The Road to Recovery 


Paut L. BLaKke y, S.J. 


LANCING over the newspapers on the morning of 

July 17, I was pleased to note that we are on “ the 

road to recovery.” Up to the present that road 
has been as inaccessible to many of us as the famous 
road to Mandalay; hence news of this tenor is most wel- 
come, even when we are not fully satisfied that it is true. 
It helps us to heed the advice of Missus Wiggs, of the 
Cabbage Patch, who was never wiser than when she 
warned a crushed victim of woe, “ Now don’t you git to 
feelin’ too sorry for yourself.” 

Perhaps in the last two years we have overindulged 
in sorrow, to the impairment of our morale. Even the 
worst rainstorm in history lasted only forty days and 
forty nights, after which the rainbow shone out over a 
purified world. Possibly these optimistic reports are only 
whistling in the dark, to keep up our courage. Even so, 
it is better to whistle than to weep. 

But to return to our optimists. Leonard P. Ayres 
writes in the bulletin of a Cleveland banking house that 
“the corner was turned ” about six weeks ago, and busi- 
ness is now “ going forward at the most rapid rate ever 


reached in our history.” Higher commodity prices may 
be looked for, but the consumer, unless he is an ousted 
Government employe, will be saved from annihilation by 
steadily rising wages. B. C. Forbes is the next witness, 
and in his syndicated Hearst column he rises almost to 
lyric heights. Unemployment, he writes, has been re- 
duced by about one-fourth. Prices are going up. Pay en- 
velopes are becoming fatter. ‘“‘ Pessimists who moaned 
that improvement would never come are now shaking 
their heads over the pace of improvement.” Steel pro- 
duction has been quadrupled in the last twelve months, 
automobile activities doubled, “ and the revival has raised 
raw cotton consumption to absolutely record-breaking 
proportions.” Frozen assets are melting like an April 
thaw, and the strain on the banks has been greatly eased. 

On the same page, cheek by jowl with Mr. Forbes, 
Julius G. Behrens, financial editor of the New York 
American, adds his note of optimism. He agrees, in sub- 
stance, with Mr. Forbes, but warns merchants that it is 
possible to check the revival by putting prices too high. 
J. W. Bartow, financial writer for another Hearst paper, 
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the Atlanta Georgian, states that financial conditions have 
vastly improved throughout the far South, and he be- 
lieves that the improvement is solid and will continue. 
Finally, even Roger W. Babson admits that “ the great- 
est economic and social change known in the history of 
the United States,” brought about by the National Re- 
covery Act, may ultimately be a change for the better. 

But into the free current of Mr. Babson’s song, there 
creeps a slightly dissonant note of doubt. Can the Gov- 
ernment carry this experiment in controlled or regulated 
capitalism to a successful conclusion? Is the task too 
complicated for a Government such as ours, even with 
the wide and flexible powers which Congress turned over 
to the President? Mr. Babson points out that Washing- 
ton can dictate the amount of goods to be produced by 
the manufacturer, and can fix prices. It has eliminated 
child labor, and has placed the seal of its approval on 
collective bargaining, the minimum wage, and the right 
of workers to form free associations or unions. Many 
manufacturers fear that “this complete change of policy 
will allow labor to get the upper hand.” Mr. Babson pro- 
fesses not to share that fear. His chief fear centers in 
the wage question. Administrator Johnson has asked 
manufacturers to raise wages and keep prices down “ until 
purchasing power is able to absorb higher retail prices,” 
which means, according to Mr. Babson, that the manu- 
facturers will be obliged to carry the wage increase. “ But 
economic history teaches us clearly that this has never 
taken place.” 

Will it take place in 1933? Mr. Babson leaves us in 
doubt as to the power of the Federal Government to re- 
verse the adage, and prevent history from repeating itself. 

As long as the controllers and owners of industry are 
willing to go along with the Government, all will be well. 
But what will happen should some powerful industry de- 
cline to go along? To give the instance point, let us sup- 
pose that this industry refuses to abolish the shameful 
custom, abolished in all the codes thus far approved or 
proposed, of employing boys and girls of tender age? 

That contingency would bring us squarely to the con- 
stitutionality of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
Under the Act, codes are drawn up by the respective 
groups and industries, subject to approval by the Federal 
Administrator. The powers granted under the Act are 
wide. If a given industry, after signing a code, violates 
it, license to manufacture may be withdrawn. 

Suppose, then, that the textile industry begins to em- 
ploy children? Will an action lie against it? If so, the 
conclusion would follow that Congress may by statute 
abolish child labor. That conclusion, however, seems to 
conflict with previous decisions of the Supreme Court 
which held that Congress could not abolish child labor by 
taxing it out of existence. The question which the Na- 
tional Recovery Act would present is not, I admit, identical 
in form, although I think it is the same in substance. Con- 
gress cannot eliminate child labor through its power to 
tax. Can it eliminate that abuse on the ground that its re- 
tention impedes the general-welfare purposes set forth 
in the National Recovery Act? 
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Donald R. Richberg, legal adviser to the National Re- 
covery Administration, admits that the divergence of 
opinion on the validity of the Act is certain to result in 
test litigation. (United States Weekly Law Journal, July 
11, 1933.) His argument, stated in the Journal, is sub- 
stantially that on which I commented last week, and I 
still find it unconvincing. Still less convincing, in my 
judgment, is Rexford G. Tugwell, who contributes a 
defense of the Recovery Act to the New York Times 
Magazine tor July 16. Few will disagree with his state- 
ment of the beneficent purposes of the Act, and we all 
share his fear that if it fails, we face chaos and old night. 
Still, it is not reassuring to be told, “I think it can be 
shown that this country is no more definitely off the 
Constitution now than at other times in the past.” It has 
been off “at other times in the past,’ and we know and 
deplore the fact. Does Mr. Tugwell mean that now, as in 
the past, the Constitution is really not the supreme law 
of the land, or, at least, that in an emergency it may and 
must be set aside? 

Frankly, it seems to me that this is precisely what Mr. 
Tugwell does mean. I am not at all impressed with his 
theory of “ permissive powers,” to be granted the Presi- 
dent by Congress. If Congress may confide to the Presi- 
dent powers to effect reforms deemed necessary by a mere 
majority of House and Senate, then the whole theory on 
which the Federal Constitution rests must go by the 
hoard. But if we at least pretend to hold to the Consti- 
tution, we cannot indulge in interpretations so loose, so 
far-reaching in their consequences. Even granting for 
the moment the powers which Congress may vest in the 
President, we must not forget the rule that Congress 
cannot grant any power which it does not possess under 
the Constitution, directly or by necessary implication. 

Nor can those who, in spite of sad experience, still 
wish to hold that this is a government of law and not of 
men, find much assurance when, in the concluding para- 
graph of his article, Mr. Tugwell rises to this climax. 

Instead of a government of fixed, immutable forms, we must 
put our trust again in a government of human beings, who en- 
trust with genuine power and leadership other human beings, 
and who, if those executives fail, displace them, and choose others. 

The purpose of the Constitution is to restrict, as well 
as to grant. Its restrictions are no less necessary to good 
government, and may be even more precious, than its 
grants. But when we enlarge the grants, under the theory 
of “permissive powers,” or the theory that whatever is 
not explicitly forbidden Congress is implicitly permitted 
to it, with what face can we urge the restrictions? 

The American Constitution, by “fixed, immutable 
forms” has placed certain rights which men hold from 
their Creator above the authority of any set of men in 
the Government to destroy or to abridge, to the end that 
human liberty might be better defended. We shall not 
go far along the road to true prosperity when, even by 
indirection, we seek to build up the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government, by breaking the restrictions placed upon 
it by the Constitution. We may gain a temporary advan- 
tage, but our posterity will suffer. 
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OME time ago the Pilgrim suggested that the cause 

of comity between Protestants and Catholics in this 
country would be furthered if our Protestant church 
organizations would desist from sanctioning enterprises 
which disturb the religious faith of Catholics, under the 
guise of bringing to them the Protestant “ message.” 
Again, he pointed out the resentment that such attempts 
have created in Latin American countries, not only against 
the Protestants, but against the United States itself. 

Now from an authoritative Protestant source come ex- 
pressions of doubt as to the wisdom of continuing this 
expensive procedure: doubts which are a part of the 
process of revaluating Protestant mission endeavor that 
was stirred up by the Laymen’s Report, and is now so 
passionately discussed in non-Catholic circles. The In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research, in New York 
City, has just issued a small volume, for $1.00, entitled 
“ Protestant Home Missions to Catholic Immigrants.” 
According to Theodore Abel, the author of this inquiry, 
there are at present over 1,000 Protestant mission centers 
in the United States devoted to work among the Catholic 
immigrants or their near descendants. Eighty per cent 
of these are conducted by the Presbyterian, Baptist, and 
Methodist Episcopal churches, and are concerned chiefly 
with the Italians, Mexicans, Czechs, and Hungarians. The 
total amount spent on this work is not less, estimates Mr. 
Abel, than “three or four million dollars annually.” In 
the last fifty years, it would total up, including capital 
expenditures, to somewhere between $50,000,000 and 
$100,000,000. The average cost for each member is around 
$30 a year, while only a negligible proportion of the 
centers is self-supporting. 
be author frankly acknowledges that opposition to 

Catholicism, in one form or another, is practically 
of the essence of this mission work: ranging from ramp- 
ant denunciations of “ formalism and superstition” and 
‘“ Jesuitism,” to mild indirect proselyting. Yet results are 
far from encouraging. The total membership of all these 
centers is not more than 50,000 or 60,000; increase is 
either very slow or entirely lacking. “ We have scarcely 
made an impression upon the field that lies before us,” 
says an unnamed leader. Out of a whole series of “ ap- 
peals"’ hardly anything is found effective except relief 
work, by which contacts are made and “ hostility and dis- 
trust” overcome (page 29). Yet abuses follow on the 
heels of the relief work, and the minister must compete 
with the agency on the next block which offers a higher 
ante. Only one out of 300 immigrants can be induced 
to become Protestants. 

Membership is practically all drawn from five classes 
of immigrants: those who already had a Protestant back- 
ground, like the Waldensians; children of converted 
parents; immigrants dissatisfied with their church, but 
(a good-sized “ but’) in need of some kind of organized 
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religion; those who are looking for material advantages ; 
those who seek social support and fellowship. 





1TH this limited group to draw from, the obstacles, 
too, are numerous. The social programs, on which 
of late much stress has been laid, prove disappointing 
when it comes to actual church enrolment. They cannot 
hold the younger generation to the church. The American 
churches are cold anyhow to the immigrant. Adequate 
leaders are hard to develop. Young people of ability do 
not wish to take up the work. Obstacles are found in the 
national groups. The Hungarians and Poles resent Ameri- 
can Protestantism. The Italians have changed mightily 
since the Lateran concordat; and feel no longer that it is 
un-Italian to be a Catholic. The last straw, I presume, 
is the sight of the Italian air fleet attending a solemn high 
Mass in Chicago. Added to all this, there are inter-sec- 
tarian rivalries. 
“The mission enterprise,” says Mr. Abel, “ has failed 
to realize the main purpose for which it was instituted. 
. No movement toward Protestantism has taken place 
as a result of these missionary efforts.”” And “ there is 
no evidence in the present situation that would suggest 
the probability of” a growing dissatisfaction with the 
Catholic Church. Mr. Abel makes some mild suggestions 
at the end as to what these missions might or could do; 
but the obvious conclusion, to any thinking person, would 
seem to be that the three or four million dollars annually 
contributed in the vain task of separating Catholics from 
their Faith might be more profitably employed in bring- 
ing at least some elementary religion to our sixty or eighty 
million American non-Catholic pagans. 





RE librarians patronizing? This question is suggested 

by a complaint in the New York Times for July 17, 
from a gentleman who was asked “in a very patroniz- 
ing tone ‘What’s your name?’” when he handed in a 
blank at a public library, although the question was an- 
swered on the blank. “ After further questions he finally 
came out with, ‘I am sorry, my son [he was scarcely 
three years older than I], but you cannot take out a book.’ 
When I asked him why, he answered that students were 
not allowed the use of the library. No other explanation.” 

I defer hasty judgment on the librarian since I am in- 
formed by one of the mildest and least perturbable per- 
sons that I know, that even he began to fall from grace, 
during some months of library service. Inevitably, he 
maintains, there steals upon the library employe a con- 
viction that the customer is either an enemy or a nuisance, 
or at least a worm. Contrary to his nobler instincts, my 
friend lapsed, he declares, into the most outrageous sar- 
casm, quite without provocation. 

Do librarians frequently experience this difficulty? If 
so, the more praise to those who proffer patient counsel 
to the youth who would learn whether many British 
authors collected postage stamps and how; and the lady 
about to travel who just wants something to read, but 
has read everything that can be offered her! 

THe PILcr™. 
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Dramatics 


High Lights of the Season’s Plays 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 


OOKING over the recent theatrical season one finds 

oneself smiling contentedly. There were, to be sure, 
a number of very bad plays, some of them bad artistically, 
some of them bad morally, a few of them bad both 
artistically and morally. But as against that inevitable 
record one has only to remember that the season’s output 
of clean and interesting plays was far better than it had 
been for many years. 

Asked, even a few seasons ago, to what plays one 
could take a young girl, home from school for the holi- 
days, one had to stop, look, and listen before replying. 
This summer at least half a dozen clean and brilliant 
plays come to mind, at any one of which our hypothetical 
young person could be happy and at the same time edified. 

There was, to begin with, of course, Miss Le Gallienne’s 
fine production of the inimitable “ Alice in Wonderland,” 
with Josephine Hutchinson in the title role. The young 
person would heartily enjoy that, even if she asked 
poignantly, as my sixteen-year-old ward did when I 
took her to it, whether I considered her “ still a child.” 
But the open-hearted and unabashed manner in which 
the most mature spectators enjoyed “ Alice’ must have 
been very reassuring to the prep-school youngsters who 
found their mothers and grandmothers gloating over 
the familiar scenes and lines with them. 

But “ Alice” was merely toward the head of the list 
of plays to which one could take the young and any 
clean-minded elders. At the very top of this list I con- 
fidently put “One Sunday Afternoon,” the charming 
comedy in which Lloyd Nolan so swiftly rose to stardom. 
Then, without even having to pause for reflection, I 
write down “ The Late Christopher Bean” with Pauline 
Lord; next Guthrie McClintock’s production of “ Crim- 
inal at Large” ; following that I would put “ Services 
Rendered ” by Somerset Maugham, a finely acted drama 
spoiled by the author’s over-sentimentality. I would include 
also, the Theater Guild’s production of “Good Earth” 
(which was antiseptic but otherwise uninteresting) ; 
“Music in the Air” ; George M. Cohan’s “ Pigeons and 
People ” in which the author star carried what was prac- 
tically a monologue ; “ Far Away Horses” ; “ Both Your 
Houses” by Maxwell Anderson; and all the plays put 
on by the Irish Players. There’s a goodly list. 

In addition, one recalls a few plays which are morally 
unobjectionable on the whole, but have one or two scenes 
or lines or episodes about which there may be a difference 
of opinion. Thus, I was sternly called to account by a 
reader of America for praising “Autumn Crocus.” In 
this little comedy the heroine, an English girl, guest of 
a day at a Tyrolean inn, falls in love with the young 
proprietor of the inn, a married man, and he with her. 
The pair have a little semi-sentimental scene on a terrace 
in the moonlight, and a slightly longer one on a mountain 
top near a way-side shrine. Both scenes are innocuous, 
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but I was sternly reminded by my critic that the young 
pair was dallying with temptation. Perhaps they were; 
but love in maidens may sometimes be born to blush 
unseen, though there are increasingly rare instances even 
of this. I have never seen and have rarely heard of a 
man really in love who did not broadcast his emotions 
to the loved one every time he found himself near enough 
to her to do so, even when he had no right to broadcast 
them, as in the instance of the young husband we are 
discussing. But this young man knew, and the girl 
knew, that she had no intention of yielding to him and 
that they were separating forever in a few hours. 

Another question of moral atmosphere comes up in 
connection with Edna Ferber’s and George Kaufman’s 
very successful comedy, “ Dinner at Eight.” Here we 
have a brief but poignant look into the inner lives of 
a small group of men and women. They are a tragic 
lot, a picture star who is driven to suicide; a doctor who 
is faithless to his wife and a racketeer whose wife is 
faithless to him; a girl of good family who has “ lived 
in sin” with the picture star. All sordid enough, yet 
there is no dwelling on these sins. They are merely the 
black background, barely visible, against which we see 
swift and terrible retribution come to the sinners. To 
my notion, immoral plays are those which make evil 
living seem natural and alluring. No spectator would 
leave the straight and narrow path as a result of “ Dinner 
at Eight.” But perhaps that, too, is a matter of opinion. 

There might be another difference of opinion as to 
Miss Cornell’s play, “ Alien Corn.” Here, too, the hero- 
ine is very briefly in love with a married man, and lets 
him know it; but their emotion is highly ephemeral, and 
she promptly drops him in favor of her Art, which is 
also her Life. There might also be a slight argument 
about the moral atmosphere of Bourdet’s “ Best Sellers,” 
in which the wife of a novelist flirts with another man 
to stimulate her husband’s jealousy and thus develop his 
Art. The arguments here would rest on the individual 
opinion as to how far the flirtation went. The author 
doesn’t say; but spectators may discuss the point. 

No doubt there were also criticisms of Rachel Crothers’ 
delightful comedy, “ When Ladies Meet,” in which, too, 
the hero is a married man, flirting with a single woman 
who takes his love making seriously and expects him to 
divorce his wife and marry her. In a scene between 
the wife and the heroine the mean and shallow nature of 
the gay Lothario is made clear, and the heroine is cured 
of her infatuation, which has never made her wholly lose 
her head. I would call it a clean play; but perhaps the 
man and woman were dallying with temptation too. 

There was also, as a spectacular finish to the season, 
that great old play, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” put on by the 
Players’ Club with an all-star cast. It was to run a week, 
with all the stars donating their services and the proceeds 
going to stage relief work. It ran three weeks and could 
be running yet, I fancy, if the various stars had not made 
other engagements which called for its suspension. 

Having thus briskly listed the thoroughly clean plays 
and those almost clean, it remains to mention those that 
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were most unsanitary. Of these the worst, by far, was 
Noel Coward’s “ Design for Living,” with the author 
and Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt playing the leading 
roles. This play, admittedly the biggest box-office attrac- 
tion of the season, was to my mind the worst bit of 
theatrical sewage that has been poured over us. It meets 
to the full my personal definition of an immoral play. 
It scoffs at standards; it assumes that men and women 
are on the level of beasts; and it spreads over the whole 
decaying mass of itself a gay blanket of clever lines and 
brilliant acting. The second worst play of the season, 
morally, was “ Good-bye Again.” But in this, as I have 
intimated before, the star, Osgood Perkins, unconsciously 
applied his own antiseptic by letting the audience see 
him in his red pajamas. 

A third bit of dramatic sewage of which the odor still 
lingers unpleasantly in my nostrils was the last act of 
the Theater Guild’s production, “ American Dream.” In 
this scene the author tossed together all the dirt he had 
collected as dramatic material during an active life, and 
threw it out over the audience by the shovel full. The 
play died briskly, so we need do nothing about it. 

Now as to the high lights of the acting of the period. 
Personally, as I have done before, I give the crown of 
the season to Lloyd Nolan for his work in “ One Sunday 
Afternoon.” Nothing more subtle, more poignant, and 
more beautiful than Mr. Nolan’s acting in this refreshing 
little comedy has been shown on our stage for many 
seasons. Next to his acting I think I would put that 
of Josephine Hutchinson in “ Alice,” and this is a high 
tribute, for I have never before greatly admired Miss 
Hutchinson’s work. It was quite remarkable throughout 
“ Alice,” and it offered a charming range of lights and 
shadows. Katherine Cornell, of course, was marvelous 
in several scenes of “ Lucrece”—an otherwise deadly 
play—and in the final scene of “ Alien Corn” she also 
rose to splendid dramatic heights and carried us with her. 
But neither play was a big enough vehicle for her. 

It is pleasant to add that some of the best work of 
the season was done by newcomers, or at least by players 
unknown to most of us. In addition to Mr. Nolan, 
Peggy Conklin loomed on the horizon as a future star. 
She was seen first in “ Mademoiselle,” with Grace George, 
as a very young, provincial French girl, and later in 
another play, “ The Party’s Over,” as a thoroughly up- 
to-date and purely selfish young American person of a 
very recognizable type. The two interpretations, each 
so different yet both equally compelling, promptly put 
Miss Conklin into the limelight. Her ascent to a place 
among the stars will be rapid, and she has already made 
it very clear that she is not a “ one-type ” artiste. Another 
youngster who will repay watching is Bernie Neary, the 
young boy in “ Far-away Horses.” Neary was so wholly 
the living lad of the play that it is hard to think of him 
as doing the cerebral work his part clearly called for. 
He is a good-looking chap, too, and his diction is perfect. 

While I am on the subject of really inspired acting, 
I must again make my obeisance to the superb work of 
Emlyn Williams and William Harrigan in “ Criminal 
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at Large,” Guthrie McClintock’s production. No doubt 
some of the credit of the play’s biggest scene should be 
given to Mr. McClintock, who is always an inspired di- 
rector. But the two young men who played that scene 
gave their audience an unforgettable five minutes in the 
theater. They played it almost in a whisper—it had to 
be played that way; but their diction was so perfect that 
every word must have plainly re&iched even the rear seats 
in the upper gallery. I wish every actor and actress in 
America could have seen and heard them. It would have 
been a lesson in perfect acting, which even our greatest 
players would have applauded; and a lesson in diction 
which some of our greatest players sorely need. 

So much for the acting. As to production and direc- 
tion nothing was more beautifully done in New York 
last winter than the great trial scene in “ Yoshe Kalb,” 
in which seventy white-haired and white-bearded rabbis 
sat in judgment, in a court lit only by hundreds of 
flickering candles. But scene after scene of “ Yoshe 
Kalb” was a Rembrandt. Equally good in their differ- 
ent ways were the two big scenes in “ Run, Little Chil- 
lun,” the first, the frenzied dance of the Negroes in a 
moonlit woods, the second a Negro revival meeting 
against the spectacular background of a terrific storm. 
Fine imagination and stage direction in both these scenes ; 
and it was said along Broadway that the company became 
so excited in both scenes that the action continued back 
stage even after the curtains had been run down. As 
another haunting picture of sheer beauty I must mention 
the spinning scene in “ Lucrece.” 

Altogether a good season in the theater—a season that 
on the whole, and despite all discouragement, restores 
one’s faith in the permanence and lasting beauty of Amer- 
ican stage art. 


REVIEWS 


The Conversion Policy of the Jesuits in India. By the Rev. 
H. Heras, S.J. Bombay, India: Indian Historical Institute. 
While declaring the debt of India’s historians to Boies Penrose, 

for the “ publication of ten contemporary accounts of sea-fights 

between European nations in the East Indies,” Father Heras 
might have mentioned the indebtedness as well of every Jesuit 
to that same author for having been the instrument in bringing 
about another answer to the prayer of St. Ignatius: “ that his 
Society (of Jesuits) might never be without persecution.” How- 
ever, this gratitude on the part of Jesuits cannot be judged incon- 
sistent with astonishment that Mr. Penrose, “a scholar, while 
writing an historical introduction to a collection of contemporary 
documents, should indulge in such accusations without giving any 
proof of his statements.” These accusations—that the Jesuits 
“were fanatics and like all fanatics . . . did irreparable harm” ; 
that by their “religious bigotry and proselytism” they were the 
cause of the Portuguese decay in the East—Father Heras takes 
up in his apologia, and his refutation loses none of its force on 
the score that he himself is a Jesuit, especially since the bulk 
of his clear and complete reply is taken verbally from unbiased 
historians on “both sides of the religious fence.” The Jesuits 
were “supposed to be fanatics,” who in order to obtain con- 
versions used “‘fire and steel, the dungeon and the rack, the 
rice-pot and the rupee’,” and yet, strange to say, “all the rulers 
of India (with but two exceptions) vied with each other to have 

Jesuits at their court, allowing them to build churches and to 

make converts from among their subjects.” Contemporaneous 
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slanderers of the Jesuits’ “ policy” in obtainmg so many “ mass 
conversions” were made to see with their own eyes, through 
God’s Providence, “the rotten foundation of their misguided 
opinions.” May that same Providence make plain to others that 
“to introduce religious considerations” into a case, the exact 
causes of which have been distinctly proven, “is not only super- 
fluous but lacking in foundation.” R. P. L. 





Moral Principles and Practice. Edited by the Rev. G. J. Mac- 
Gittivray, M.A. New York: Sheed and Ward. $2.00. 
Supplementing the dogmatic lectures delivered in recent years 

at the Cambridge Summer Schools, and thereafter published in 

book form, the present volume of papers read there in 1932 is en- 
tirely concerned with morals, and that, too, largely from an 
ethical viewpoint. Moral theology is not at all neglected, but the 
approach is mostly rational. Catholic leaders of thought, of known 
worth in their specialties, gave the individual lectures, all of 
which are solid, scholarly, and of lasting value. Of special time- 
liness are the chapters on “ The Right to Private Property” by 
the English economist, Lewis Watt, S.J., and “International Re- 
lations” by Joseph Keating, S.J. The other lecturers covered the 
field of ethics starting with the fundamental question of the 

“Man’s Ultimate End,’ and discussing thereafter in sufficient 

detail the larger questions of responsibility, law, conscience, etc. 

No lecture is dull, nor is the reading heavy, though much matter 

is compressed under each heading. The high standard set in the 

preceding Summer Schools of Catholic Studies has been main- 
tained, and the lecturers and promoters are to be congratulated 
on a work well done. F, P. LeB. 





Europe Since the War. By J. HAmppen Jackson. New York: 

E. P. Dutton and Company. $1.25. 

Here is a small book which does a splendid job in summing 
up recent history in Europe. So much has happened there since 
1918 that it is hard to keep the events and their order in mind. 
Mr. Jackson has brought his survey up to 1932, and has done it 
with success and timeliness. To mention only a few of the interest- 
ing chapters, there are those on “ The Peace Treaties,” “ Lenin 
and the U. S. S. R.,” “Spain,” “ The Breakdown of Peace,” and 
“ Political Ideals in 1932.” The book is well arranged and makes 
easy reading. Facts either unknown or unrealized by the aver- 
age reader become conscious knowledge. These are to be found, 
for instance, in regard to the peace treaties, to the German re- 
public, the position of France, and the activities of the smaller 
States of Central Europe. The Spanish Revolution is treated, as 
are the Five Year Plan and the worldwide depression. Once read, 
this little volume will remain useful for brief consultation. The 
author professes impartiality and freedom from prejudice, but 
some serious slips occur. The remarks on page 67 regarding the 
non-religious education of French Catholic children are ridiculous 
and uncalled for. Page 101 contains grave charges and implica- 
tions against the Church in Spain. And in dealing with Italy, 
Fascism seems to be somewhat confused with Catholicism. On 
other points, however, both of nationalism and religion, Mr. Jack- 
son is remarkably fair and well balanced. His book, then, is both 


convenient and welcome. H. H. B. 


These Agitators and Their Idea. By Harry M. CHALFANT. 

Nashville: Cokesbury Press. $2.00. 

Those who are interested in the history and progress of the 
“Prohibition Idea” may find this book of some interest. The 
author, through a series of biographical sketches of fifteen “ agita- 
tors,” attempts to prove that Prohibition came about as a result 
of the endeavors of certain persons who agitated for temperance 
from the days of the Revolution. The book falls into a division 
of fifteen chapters, each chapter unfolding the history and agita- 
tion of one of the champions of temperance. The “agitators” as 
they appear in order are: Benjamin Rush, Lyman Beecher, Neal 
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Dow, John B. Clough, Frances E, Willard, Mary H. Hunt, John 
B. Finch, Sam P. Jones, John G. Woolley, Michael J. Fanning, 
Howard H. Russell, Purley A. Baker, Wayne B. Wheeler, Mary 
Harris Armor, and William E. Johnson. Their “idea” is pre- 
sented to us in each case by a series of incidents and stories which 
are calculated to show us how thoroughly they despised liquor, 
and how unceasingly they struggled to make this nation of ours a 
land free of the dreaded curse. The author, in his preface, states 
that these men and women were of a wholesome religious con- 
viction, far removed from the “lunatic fringe.” Be that as it may, 
the presentation of the works and ideas of these “ agitators” cer- 
tainly fosters the conviction that these men and women were 
fanatics, at least as far as temperance and Prohibition are con- 
cerned. The chief interest of the book lies in its biographical 
character, which, obviously, was not the chief interest intended 
by the author. F. J. M. 





History of the Foreign Policy of the United States. By Ropert 
L. Jones, PH.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 
From what is said in the preface it appears that this volume 

is the first, of its kind, at least, devoted exclusively to the prin- 

ciples and program of the United States in dealing with other 
nations. As such it assumes a certain degree of importance. Cer- 
tainly a comparatively compact book on this subject is con- 
venient and a source of interest to most Americans. To students 
and close followers of our national history, the prospect of such 
a work will hold a strong attraction. Former works on our affairs 
in foreign countries, says Professor Jones, have dealt largely with 
diplomacy or have apparently confused and identified it with 
policy. The author in this case brings in some diplomacy merely 
to clarify his subject-matter. It would seem that one could rec- 
ommend this history, even with enthusiasm. Professor Jones 
shows himself widely informed and scholarly. The subject itself 
is fascinating in many places, and becomes even more so in the 
chapters on post-War and current issues. To many readers our 
Caribbean policy in connection with the Panama Canal may be a 
revelation. Our dealings with Japan and China, with the League 
of Nations and the World Court, are among the largest and most 
vital of present-day problems. Even in earlier times, as those 
of the Revolution and the War with Spain, many unfamiliar as- 
pects and complications appear. What has been, what is now 
our place in the world? We must look to such a history for the 
answer. Unfortunately, Professor Jones writes in a style that is 
tedious and hard to follow. The subject is no doubt partly re- 
sponsible for this, due to its complexity. But the fault is none the 
less a serious one. The book cannot be recommended for popular 
reading. Even the scholarly reader will require some persistence. 
Valuable matter, especially perhaps for consultation, is given in 
this volume; but the art of history is missing from it. H.H.B. 


BOOK AND AUTHORS 


Educational.—“ Readings in Educational Sociology” (Prentice- 
Hall. $3.00), edited by E. G. Payne, Ph.D., is a handsome book 
of 386 well-printed pages, by fifty contributors of every conceiv- 
able viewpoint except one. No Scholastic or Catholic exposition 
or exponent of educational and social principles and practice is 
even mentioned, though the author prefaces the guarantee that 
“the various points of view are represented.” Multiple attempts 
to define education and sociology are reduced by contradiction to 
futility, and the initial admission that neither separately nor con- 
junctively have they reached the dignity of science prepares one 
for the erudite vagueness or wildness of the volume’s metaphysics, 
precluding the bulk of it from the class of intrinsic values. How- 
ever, it does enclose under one cover the vast variety of the prag- 
matic philosophizings of “unrealists and misbehaviorists,” if not 
“impuritans”” who will have man and society socialize, without 
God or grace, into unmoral moralities on their own; and as such 
this should prove an invaluable aid to every teacher who deals 
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either directly or indirectly with genuine education and sociology. 

In her manual of sewing, “ From Thimble to Gown” (Allyn and 
3acon. $1.20), Ethel Van Gilder combines the practical view of 
the past with the modern tendency to dress according to type. By 
means of clear concise instructions and numerous illustrations, 
the author explains the basic principles of sewing and their appli- 
cation, discusses the problem of selecting proper material and 
color, and gives specific directions for caring for the finished 
product. All will not agree with Miss Van Gilder that basic 
stitches should be learned by making samples. For the beginning 
teacher the suggested time allotment for the various assignments 
is a great aid. Projects and exercises in the appendix offer help- 
ful ideas to supplement the regular course of study. 





International Relations.—As the four-Power pact proposed by 
Premier Mussolini brings appreciably nearer the possibility of re- 
vision of the Peace Treaties, so the perplexities, racial, political, 
religious, economical, of Europe’s eastern frontiers loom on the 
international horizon. Around Poland and her minorities rages a 
sea of controverted issues, centering in Danzig, the Corridor, and 
White Russia. In quiet, objective tone, Emil Lengyel, author of 
“ Hitler,” discusses these issues from actual travel observation in 
“The Cauldron Boils” (Dial. $2.50). The events that have taken 
place since the publication of Mr. Lengyel’s book: the Nazi 
triumphs, with their repercussions in Danzig and Silesia; Poland’s 
alarm for her frontiers; and the Jewish protests, make his analysis 
doubly actual. 

The World Peace Foundation, of 40 Beacon Street, Boston, 
continues to issue its useful handbooks on international subjects. 
Prof. Manley O. Hudson, of the Harvard Law School, provides 
a convenient summary of the documents in the Manchurian situa- 
tion, as well as helpful appraisal, with a chronology, in “ The Ver- 
dict of the League” ($1.00). Looking to the future, James W. 
Angell, Professor of Economics in Columbia University, offers a 
guide for the complex discussions which impend in the coming 
discussions, to which President Roosevelt recently directed the 
attention of the nation. “ The Program for the World Economic 
Conference” ($1.00) sketches the events and deliberations that 
have led up to the conference; and outlines its general program. 
Special topics such as monetary and credit policy, prices, move- 
ment of capital, international trade restrictions, etc., are treated 
in a series of annotations to the agenda. 

At the same time, the Chinese Cultural Society, 743 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, offers the third volume of the “ Memoranda” pre- 
sented by V. K. Wellington Koo to the Lytton Commission on 
Manchuria ($1.00). These memoranda are valuable and inter- 
esting reading for those who wish to obtain a picture of Far 
Eastern conditions, even if they are not primarily concerned over 
the Manchurian situation. 

This same World Peace Foundation distributes in this country 
the various publications of the League of Nations. “ International 
Intellectual Cooperation” (50 cents), issued by the International 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, throws light on the remark- 
able work that this branch of the League’s activities has been 
doing for education, literature, libraries, museums, archeology, art, 
and the exchange of cultural ideas. The report for 1931 by the 
Reporting Committee of the League Health Organization (50 
cents) presents an excellent summary of common-sense recom- 
mendations for maternal health and the care of pre-school children. 

Everett R. Clinchy, in “The Strange Case of Herr Hitler” 
(John Day. 25 cents), studies the growth and manifestation of 
Hitlerism from the standpoint of ethnology. Hitlerism, in Mr. 
Clinchy’s view, can be considered as an example of “in-group” 
and “out-group” psychology. 





Educational Trends.—There seems to be as wide and deep a 
depression in our faith and trust of our educational institutions as 
of the financial and economic. “The University in a Changing 
World” (Oxford University Press. $2.50) is a worthwhile study 
of the objectives and methods used in the universities of many 
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countries. Walter M. Kotschnig, who is general editor of the 
“symposium,” contributes the introductory article on the need 
of such a study; and specialists present conceptions, conditions, 
and problems of higher education in France, Germany, Great 
Britain, America, Italy, and Russia. A most valuable contribu- 
tion of “ The Conception of a Catholic University,” by Dr. Dietrich 
von Hildebrand of Munich, should be read and pondered until its 
spirit becomes the attitude of every Catholic school and college. 
It clearly shows the narrowness and blindness of the “ pseudo- 
freedom from prejudice” which characterizes the modern scien- 
tific rationalism, and points eloquently to the “ untrammeled liber- 
ty of the scholar” who pursues knowledge of the Cosmos with 
a vital understanding of the God Who made it, and of Christ Who 
revealed its greatest truths to man. All of the contributions merit 
special study for they indicate the modern problems that cause 
such confusion today and suggest what the solutions must be. 

“The Functions of the Catholic College” (America Press. 5 
cents), by George Bull, S.J., is a masterly presentation of a topic 
that is constantly before our Catholic people. Delivered first as 
an address at the General Assembly of the Faculties of Fordham 
University it created an immediate interest. Many have pro- 
nounced it one of the finest expositions of this important subject. 

“Recent Trends in American College Education” (University 
of Chicago Press. $2.00) is the third volume of the proceedings 
of the Institute of Administrative Officers, carefully edited by 
William S. Gray. It is chiefly concerned with modern develop- 
ments actually being tried in American institutions, particularly 
at Chicago, Harvard, and Yale. New objectives, the comprehen- 
sive examinations, and adaptations of curricula, are presented in 
detail. 

Prof. David Snedden of Teachers College, Columbia, in 
“Towards Better Educations” (Columbia University Press), 
presents an analytic study of the processes being developed under 
the influence of the idea of substituting “purpose” for methods 
in the various fields of education, especially where the sociological 
attitude can be introduced. It is based chiefly on the work and 
experimentation done at Columbia and supports the theories of 
Dr. Dewey which will assure Catholics that the whole program 
is on the wrong path. 

The Tenth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence was 
devoted to “Character Education” (Department of Superin- 
tendence, Washington. $2.00) and is a valuable book of reference 
on this new movement in public education. While not touching 
on the need of religion in any effort to form character, the con- 
tributors are seriously facing the distressing problem of the moral 
waste due to the utter neglect of the soul of the child during 
these formative years. One will not expect to find the Catholic 
solutions to the problems here, but they will take heart at the 
public admission of the necessity of the study and development 
of personality and character on sound moral principles if the 
nation is to be saved from gangsters and their ilk. 





Sociology.—“ The Girl and Her Job” (Appleton. $1.00), by 
Esther Eberstadt Brooke, is an invaluable aid to all who are con- 
templating a career. Here is a brief concise analysis of the chief 
fields which women enter, the preparation and personal qualifica- 
tions necessary for each, and a frank appraisal of the outlook, 
financial and professional, of each branch. Mrs. Brooke, manager 
of one of New York’s leading employment agencies, also gives 
kindly tips on applying for positions and provides sample ap- 
plication blanks. It is a very worthwhile book for the beginner. 
Otto Kahn’s stimulating introduction is a definite asset. 

“Revolution or Jobs” (Dial. $1.50) is the title of his book 
and the slogan with which Thos. E. Dabney, financial editor of 
the New Orleans States, concludes every chapter. He makes a 
strong plea, based on facts and figures, for the introduction of 
the Odenheimer plan of an elastic work-hour week to be estab- 
lished by Federal Constitutional amendment. Dabney rightly con- 
tends that “we must put men back to work and thus overcome 
the depression.” 
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The Wolf of the Pecos. The Hidden Door. The Mighty 
Thing. Gun Justice. The First Wife and Other Stories. 


The more lurid the jacket and the more startling the announce- 
ment, the less we expect to find between the covers of a new book. 
A fine example of this is “ The Wolf of the Pecos” (G, H. Watt. 
New York. $2.00), by Buck Billings. As we wade through page 
after page of trash we become more and more disillusioned. If 
the style was even half-decent one might overlook some of the 
deficiencies, but when cursing seems to be the only strong language 
the author knows and risque situations are necessary to jack up 
the reader’s waning interest in an improbable tale, then one may 
be pardoned in not overlooking the obvious. 

The name of Frank L. Packard is a guarantee of solid, if rather 
conventional, entertainment. To say that the creator of the well- 
known Jimmy Dale knows all the tricks of his trade is both a 
recommendation and a warning. Packard is a good craftsman, but 
not an artist; he is inventive, but not imaginative; he can create 
Jimmy Dale, but Father Brown would be beyond his depth. His 
latest production, “ The Hidden Door” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) 
is all about Colin Hewitt, a writer of mystery stories, who gets 
involved in an interesting mystery, this time in fact rather than 
on paper. In the course of his adventures, Hewitt goes to the 
shores of Labrador. Doors squeak. Storms threaten. Something 
crashes on Hewitt’s head—“ then darkness.” But there is plenty 
of light in the end; the door is opened, the mystery revealed, ex- 
plained. 

Denison Clift’s publisher informs us that the author of “ The 
Mighty Thing” (Macaulay. $2.00) has been employed in various 
capacities by the studios of Hollywood. Their information is super- 
fluous. “The Mighty Thing” itself is full of the most damaging 
evidence. A novel written by the cinema mind for the cinema 
mind, it is a story about a beautiful young woman who, although 
she loves him, refuses to marry a handsome young man until he 
makes a sufficient number of millions to purchase for her an 
estate, a stable of horses, and a yacht. He makes his millions, 
and loses them all in the crash of ’29. The wealthy parents of the 
two young people lose their money, too. The young lady dis- 
covers God. Out of the ruins, Xandra and Dickon emerge, their 
love purified. 

“Gun Justice” (G. H. Watt. New York. $2.00) by Jackson 
Cole presents the usual cowboy hero of sterling character and 
uncanny dexterity with his trusty six-shooter. The plot is a 
familiar one and we have seen it handled better in other books. 
The outcome of the story is almost transparent from the very 
beginning and the heroine is colorless and uninteresting. But the 
atmosphere is wholesome, there is plenty of action, and the reader 
feels refreshed and recreated as he rushes rapidly through the 
scenes of gun duelling, cattle rustling, and dry gulching to the 
happy ending. 

Pearl S. Buck justifies the admiration of her many readers in 
her latest volume “The First Wife and Other Stories” (John 
Day. $2.50). This collection of short stories, although written 
for the most part before “ The Good Earth,” is in many ways a 
superior book. The stories are grouped under three headings, Old 
and New, Revolution, and Flood. The six stories of the first 
group, including the title piece, are decidedly superior studies in 
the changing civilization of China—stories which dramatize the 
unavoidable conflict of parents and wives and children with the 
progress of Western ideas. Space does not permit to dilate upon 
the excellences of “The Frill” or “The Rainy Day,” both of 
which are real literature. The stories of the revolution are sketchy 
narratives of the effect of war upon the illiterate and inarticulate 
peasant, save in the case of the Catholic priest, Father Andrea, 
who is sympathetically if imperfectly drawn. The final section 
contains four narratives of real life which are legitimate and 
powerful realism. Except in “Repatriated” and “The Com- 
munist,” which may but should not offend, Mrs. Buck is above 
reproach. The style, moreover, is much less diffuse than it is in 
the novels. Richard Walsh contributes an excellent introduction. 
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Letters to ensure publication should noi, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 

Allegretto, Con Spirito 
To the Editor of AMERICA: , 

In reply to the letter of Judge Francis B. Allegretti as pub- 
lished in the issue of America for June 17, I would like to say 
that the caption to my letter of May 27, “ Let’s Scrap the Con- 
stitution,” was supplied by the Editor and not by the writer. Fur- 
thermore, my suggestion regarding the Constitution read as fol- 
lows: “Jf he (the President) finds that the Constitution does 
not meet the needs of a people who look to him for some measure 
of relief, then let him toss it aside and find something that will.” 

I fully agree with Judge Allegretti that the old document has 
been under great strain before. I likewise believe that under its 
provisions and elasticity we can by a liberal interpretation bring 
a return to prosperity. However, if our faith proves to be un- 
justified, I say, and with all the emphasis of my being, let us get 
rid of it and frame something in which we may find security. 
After all, the Constitution is but a human document to which 
some twenty-odd amendments have been found necessary. Per- 
sonally I do not and never have looked upon it as infallible or in- 
spired writing. And likewise I have never subscribed to the popu- 
lar canonization of “ Washington, Jefferson, and the rest of that 
grand galaxy of men of 1787.” Under close and exhaustive study I 
find that they were not unlike the present politicians—good, bad, 
and indifferent. The fact that time has woven a legend about them 
does not alter the truth that two left illegitimate heirs, and a third 
a choice bit of literature on “ How To Choose A Mistress.” 

It is here that the Jesuits and I temporarily part company. They 
talk and write of the Constitution as if it had been declared in- 
spired by the Council of Trent, and of Washington, Jefferson, 
and the others as if the Church had raised them to the altar and 
placed their names among the blessed. In other words, if the Con- 
stitution or its writers said it was so, then it is so, and we must 
accept their decision and abide by it. Under no circumstances must 
we tamper with or question the wisdom of this document. 

As to Judge Allegretti’s statement that I am not and cannot be 
an active Catholic I can only say that his idea of what constitutes 
a Catholic and mine may be and apparently is somewhat different. 
G. K. Chesterton once told me that to be a good Catholic one 
must first be a good sceptic. I fear the Judge would also ques- 
tion that point of view. What does he mean by “thinking Catho- 
lic?” If he holds that in order to think Catholic one must sub- 
scribe to each and every political, economic, and social theory 
presented by the editors of the innumerable Catholic magazines, 
which—with the exception of the Commonweal, America, and the 
Catholic World—are not worthy of consideration or support, 
then I freely admit that I do not think Catholic. No less an 
authority than the Jesuits taught me that I might, without heresy, 
question any pronouncement from any source whatsoever other 
than those contained “in the tradition received from the beginning 
of the Christian Church,” and those of the Roman Pontiff when 
he speaks ex cathedra on Faith and morals. 

While I admit that the Jesuits are an integral part of our 
Church and possess the special favor of the Holy Father, I do 
not admit that, like him, they possess the special favor of in- 
fallibility. The Jesuits themselves would not lay claim to such 
a distinction. 

For a very nice example of difference in Catholic thinking I 
suggest that Judge Allegretti read The Pilgrim’s reply to Rich- 
ard Joseph Fitzmaurice, as published in Amertca for May 20 
under the column “ With Scrip and Staff.” 
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The fear that my attitude presages apostasy seems both in- 
congruous and amusing td one who has guided and brought into 
the Church eleven souls and is at present giving his evenings 
toward preparing the twelfth. 

Hollywood. K. L. Gamer. 
“With Chagrin and Amazement” 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In common with many other graduates of the College of the 
City of New York I have just read with chagrin and amazement 
the leading editorial in the issue of America for July 1 entitled 
“College Racketeering” and I desire to protest both personally 
as a citizen and officially in behalf of the alumni of the College 
against the insult contained in the title of your editorial and the 
implications of its substance. 

It must be apparent to you if you are fully aware of the mean- 
ing of the word you use that the attribution of the term racketeer- 
ing to any educational institution constitutes a serious charge that 
should only be made or implied on the basis of the most sub- 
stantial evidence. Needless to say, those who know anything about 
the College, its history, its management, its student body, its 
faculty, and its alumni, realize how improperly such a term is 
used in referring to it. They therefore the more regret that any 
responsible editor should apply the term in a periodical that pre- 
sumably reaches a large number of American citizens. 

Happily any citizen of our Republic is entitled to his views on 
any subject provided they do not conflict with the law of the land. 
You are therefore fully entitled to your concept of education. You 
are, however, guilty of a fundamental misunderstanding of the 
genius of the United States in indicating that public education is 
not a proper function of the State. Certainly in a democracy such 
as ours, the highest function that the people can exercise through 
their representatives is the establishment of such institutions of 
learning as will best prepare the citizenry to live in peace with 
the world and to exercise their community functions. Every public 
institution from the lowest red schoolhouse in the tiniest hamlet 
to the most highly organized State university is evidence that 
the citizens of this country believe in this principle of public edu- 
cation and that they have done their utmost to put it into practice. 

May I point out in addition to this general principle one or two 
brief facts that relate to the College of the City of New York? In 
the first place it admits as students only residents of the City of 
New York. This means that the parents of all the students, and 
indeed the more mature students themselves, constitute a not in- 
considerable portion of the taxpayers who support the institution. 
Furthermore it is quite apparent that since any taxpayer who 
has a son or a daughter of sufficient intelligence to be admitted 
to one of the municipal colleges can send that son or daughter to 
one uf the colleges he pays, in supporting the College, for a right 
that he is at liberty to accept or reject in exactly the same way 
as he pays the Fire Department even though in the course of 
his entire life he may never have need to summon them for the 
preservation of his property. In the second place it must be ap- 
parent to anyone who desires to think clearly that every educa- 
tional institution in the City of New York that enjoys tax exemp- 
tion exists at the expense of the taxpayer in a very much more 
striking fashion than do institutions like the city colleges which 
were established by a popular referendum of the citizens of the 
city. I do not possess the figures and I therefore merely hazard 
a guess, but I believe that if all the property used by non-public 
educational institutions in New York were taxed at the regular 
rate, the amount received would go far to minimize the financial 
emergency which you offer as a reason for the abolition of the 
College of the City of New York. 

Of the other matters to which you refer in your editorial, I 
do not care at the moment to speak. I should, however, like to 
suggest that you inform yourself thoroughly before you affirm that 
any institution teaches “no moral code much higher than that 
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enforced by our lax criminal law but actual principles of thought 
and action which are incompatible with Christian morality.” The 
College of the City of New York teaches ethics, but it does not 
teach religion, either Christian or any other kind, because, as you 
must know, it is axiomatic in the structure of our Government and 
has been since its foundation that the Church and the State are 
two separate and distinct bodies. The College assumes that the 
parents of its students are sufficiently interested in the welfare 
of their children to guide them toward those religious bodies in- 
tended for such instruction. 
New York. Donatp A. Roperts, 
Secretary, Associate Alumni, C.C.N.Y. 


[Mr. Roberts admits the contention of the editorial in his last 
paragraph, but he is answered more fully in the Note and Com- 
ment on page 389.—Ed. America. ] 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The . . . editorial published in your magazine impels me to 
inform you that your so-called “higher grounds” are without 
basis in fact. I fear that you have been misled by the space given 
to reports of “riots.” There is no need to point to the multitude 
of fine men which the college has sent forth. That was done only 
a few weeks back, when Judge Russell retracted a statement much 
like the one you have published. Perhaps you will view as some 
authority my affirmation that I, a Catholic, found nothing in any 
way “calculated to destroy” the foundation of our civilization or 
of our Religion during my four year stay at the institution. 

New York. Joun A. SULLIVAN. 


[For his answer, let Mr. Sullivan read the last paragraph of 
Mr. Roberts’ letter above—Ed. Amenrica.] 


Jefferson and the Calvinists 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Regarding the controversy about the supposed Catholic in- 
fluence on the Declaration of Independence, Dr. Zwierlein rightly 
pointed out in the issue of America for July 8 that Jefferson was 
too anti-Jesuitic to make a study of Cardinal Bellarmine’s theory. 
Accordingly I did not blunder so much as he would have his 
readers believe. The author of “ Democracy and Bellarmine” em- 
ploys the faulty method used by blatant bigots in proving that 
Catholicism is still impregnated by the leaven of paganism, and the 
vagaries of science of religion are spun out according to the same 
method. Dr. Zwierlein believes that Jefferson was likewise too 
anti-Calvinist to be influenced by Calvinistic philosophy. But here 
he uncritically assumes that the Jefferson who wrote in 1776 the 
Declaration must have entertained the same ill feelings against 
Puritan theocracy he voiced in later life. As a matter of fact, 
Jefferson changed his philosophical and political views greatly 
during his stay at Paris, 1784-1789. A study of the “ Addresses, 
Memorials, and Letters” sent out by the Continental Congress 
(1774-1776) bears out the statement of Adams that Jefferson's 
Declaration is “a compilation of the sentiments hackneyed in Con- 
gress for two years” (quoted by Dr. Zwierlein). Practically all 
these documents were composed by Calvinists, so that Jefferson 
after all was a docile disciple of Calvinists in 1776. The leaders 
of the Revolt and their followers were preponderantly churchgoing 
Calvinists whose life had been molded by Calvinistic theology. 
This has been a phase overlooked by historians for more than 
a century till it was brought out by Miss Baldwin in her dis- 
sertation and later in her book, so that the author of the address 
on the Sesquicentennial in 1926 could take his cue from her. 
The Calvinists evolved a system of democracy before and after 
Bellarmine peculiarly their own, and they were too antagonistic 
to the Catholics to borrow their democratical principles from them. 
The controversy has produced already the good result that scholars 
like Dr. Zwierlein do not dare to be apodictical regarding a 
Catholic influence on the Declaration and declare Cardinal Bel- 
larmine the father of modern democracy. 

Westerville, Ohio. Joun M. Lennart, O.M.Cap. 
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Home News.—\While the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Administration was preparing a blanket code for all 
business and industry, to be submitted to the President, 
several industrial codes were received. A code for the 
cloak-and-suit industry was submitted on July 13, calling 
for minimum wages of $14 for a 40-hour work week. 
The bituminous coal code provided for a 36-hour work 
week, with minimum wages of $4 for outside workers and 
$5 a day for underground workers, with permission to 
Southern mines to fix wages at five per cent less than in 
Northern fields. The oil code suggested a maximum 
work week of 40 hours, with minimum wages from 40 
to 47 cents an hour. The general contractors asked for 
a maximum work month of 150 hours and wages equal 
to the scale being paid in State Highway Departments 
for construction work on Federal-aid projects. On July 
14 the Cement Institute, representing more than 90 per 
cent of the cement manufacturers, proposed to put into 
effect by August 1 a minimum wage of 40 cents an hour 
and a maximum work week of 36 hours. A 40-hour 
work-week and minimum wages of 35 cents an hour were 
proposed in a code from the men’s clothing manufactur- 
ing industry. The fair-competition code for the steel in- 
dustry was received on July 15, in behalf of 90 per cent 
of the industry. It provided for a 15-per-cent rise in 
wages, with an average 40-hour work week, forbade child 
labor, and allowed employes to organize. At the same 
time, pay rises for 100,000 steel workers in Eastern and 
Western plants were announced as effective July 17. A 
code was received on July 15 to cover the wool industry, 
setting a minimum wage of $13 in the South and $14 in 
the North, with a 40-hour work week, and prohibiting 
employment of children under 16. A code was adopted 
on July 17 by the hat manufacturing industry, proposing 
a 40-hour work week and minimum wages of 35 cents an 
hour. On July 19 three new codes were announced by 
the Recovery Administration, one for the rayon manu- 
facturers (as distinguished from rayon weavers), and 
two from two different organizations of the men’s cloth- 
ing industry. The International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union on July 19 announced that it would present a sub- 
stitute or amended code for the garment industry at the 
hearings in Washington. This would be the first code 
presented by a labor organization. Its main features 
were higher wage schedules and the 30-hour week as 
against a proposed 40-hour week. The union contends 
that the wage scales filed by the employers constitute 
actually a 35-per-cent reduction. In executive orders 
issued on July 16, President Roosevelt brought the rayon, 
cotton thread, silk and throwing, or thread-twisting in- 
dustries under the cotton textile code, effective at midnight 
July 16. He also, in another order, required objecting 
business groups within these industries to file petitions 
for an open hearing on their opposition within ten days 
or be subject to penalties for its violation. 
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On July 13 Secretary Wallace announced that the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Administration would use its dras- 
tic licensing powers to compel recalcitrant minorities to 
abide by marketing agreements proposed by majorities. 
On July 14 the President signed an order authorizing a 
processing tax of 4.2 cents a pound on cotton, effective 
August 1. Secretary Wallace stated on the same day that 
pledges had been received from growers to destroy about 
3,500,000 bales of cotton now growing on about 9,000,000 
acres throughout the South. On July 16, Secretary Ickes 
issued regulations to help eliminate “ bootlegging” in 
petroleum and to hold the oil industry to the law.———-On 
July 18 the States of Alabama and Arkansas voted by 
about three to two in favor of Prohibition repeal action 
at the State conventions. 


World Conference Prepares Recess.—With a singu- 
lar record of non-achievement the World Economic Con- 
ference was prepared to recess from July 27 until some 
time next October. A blow was dealt to the American 
plan for world reconstruction when Walter Runciman, 
President of the Board of Trade, gave warning that 
Great Britain viewed with disfavor the financing of ex- 
tensive public works as a cure for unemployment. Ac- 
cording to the British spokesman, experience proved that 
this method produced employment for 2,000 directly and 
2,000 indirectly for each $5,000,000 in a total of $500,- 
000,000 expended. It was likewise intimated that British 
funds would not be loaned for such public expenditures. 
At the same time Major Walter E. Elliot, British Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, declared that Great Britain (which 
consumed eighty per cent of the world’s butter exports 
and fifty per cent of its cheese) intended to make herself 
as self-sufficient as possible in dairy products. There was 
a flare-up of the Anglo-Irish dispute when Sen. Joseph 
Connolly, Irish Free State delegate, fulfilled his threat to 
documentize his remarks on British trade unfairness, 
which had been ruled out when presented on the floor of 
the conference. Against the protests of the American 
delegation the wheat-restriction discussions were brought 
partially within the orbit of the world conference, al- 
though the demands of Danubian countries for a mini- 
mum export quota of 50,000,000 bushels seemed effectively 
to block any chance for agreement. About the only tan- 
gible result of the work on the numerous commissions 
and sub-commissions was the resolution on silver. This 
was considerably weakened from the original form in 
which it had been presented by Senator Pittman. It 
recommended that measures be taken to prevent serious 
fluctuations in the price of silver, that no further debase- 
ment of silver coinage be permitted, and that countries 
substitute silver coins for small denominations of paper 
currency wherever budgetary and local conditions per- 
mitted. Apart from Prime Minister MacDonald and Sec- 
retary Hull, there were few delegates willing to express 
much optimism about the future of the conference. Pro- 
posals that the next sessions of the meeting be held in 
Washington did not elicit an enthusiastic response from 
the American delegation. 
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Four-Power Treaty Signed.—The Four-Power treaty, 
proposed by Mussolini and designed to keep the peace in 
Europe for ten years, was signed at the Palazzo Venezia 
in Rome on July 14. According to the terms of the treaty 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and Italy pledge them- 
selves to prevent any outbreak of hostilities in Central 
Europe for a decade to come. There was no mention of 
armament parity in the document. The chief significance 
of the treaty was thought to be a marked reconciliation 
of Franco-Italian relations. Due to the Nazi campaign 
in Austria and the struggle of the gold countries at the 
Economic Conference, France and Italy found themselves 
in cordial agreement on important problems for the first 
time since the War. As the London Times remarked, 
the pact should terminate not only the friction in North 
Africa and naval rivalry in the Mediterranean but also 
most of the bickering between the two Powers and their 
satellites in Central and Southeastern Europe. For that 
reason the signature of the treaty was greeted with keen 
satisfaction by the English people. 


Conditions in Germany.—Now that Chancelor Hitler 
had completed the unification of the German States and 
eliminated all political opposition, the world was waiting 
watchfully for results in his pledged program to rehab- 
ilitate the economic, agrarian, and labor conditions at 
home. Up to the present it would seem that this was a 
more discouraging problem than the gaining of power or 
the subduing of his enemies. The Socialistic gesture of 
seizing private business to be operated under State con- 
trol through Nazi commissars ended in failure. The 
commissars were withdrawn, and all the political ring- 
masters were trying to coax the industrial leaders to take 
hold of their affairs again, and even to become a sort of 
“brain trust” in formulating plans for economic recov- 
ery which Hitler admitted was beyond his capacity and 
experience. Dissatisfaction at home, particularly among 
the restive Left wing of the party, which had led the 
Chancelor to suspect another internal revolution, and the 
serious inroads upon the nation’s financial reserves due 
to the international Jewish boycott (strongly aided by 
British public opinion, including the labor organizations, 
and by sympathetic cooperation in the United States and 
elsewhere) produced a crisis; and only immediate results 
in the betterment of conditions of the common people and 
the laboring classes would prevent a collapse. It was re- 
ported that in June exports had dropped 8.8 per cent and 
the surplus of exports over imports had diminished 68 
per cent. While there was some slight increase in gold 
holding in the Reichsbank, the ratio of gold to outstand- 
ing currencies was only 8.8 per cent compared with 8.3 
per cent of a week ago. There was some gain in output 
in the industrial group, pig-iron production increasing 40 
per cent, with increasing demands for the best types of 
steel; but it was feared that production was outrunning 
buying power, and talk was rife of some form of infla- 
tionary measures. 


Religious Situation.—On July 19 Vice-Chancellor von 
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Papen arrived in Rome by airplane, and on the following 
day the new Concordat between the Third Reich and the 
Vatican was signed with befitting ceremonies by Cardinal 
Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, for the Vatican, and 
by Von Papen for Germany. The N. C. W. C. News 
Service reported that the Bishops of Germany, while 
stressing loyalty and submission to the present Govern- 
ment, were fearlessly championing the cause of Christ 
and His Church and deploring the un-Christian selfishness 
which had led to hating and persecuting others on the 
grounds of race or creed. Despite the efforts of the 
German Christians to take the united Protestant churches 
under the Nazi banners by force, the message of Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg seemed to have swung the pendulum 
from Dr. Mueller towards the more religious non-Nazi 
group. Instead of the Nazi plan of appointments from 
the top down, elections were to be held on July 23 when 
Protestants had the opportunity to choose the leaders and 
name the Bishop of their choice. The strong political or- 
ganization of the German Christians was expected to pre- 
vail even in these free elections, and fear was expressed 
that the Protestant Churches might thus become a po- 
litical tool of the stronger wing. 


Civil Disobedience in India.—On July 14, at Poona, 
the conference of the Indian Congress party adopted a 
resolution to suspend the civil-disobedience campaign, 
provided an “ honorable settlement ” was reached. Mean- 
while, Mahatma Gandhi offered a plan for “ individual ” 
disobedience, but this was rejected. Mr. Gandhi's speech 
before the Congress against the unconditional abandon- 
ment of the civil-disobedience campaign was said to have 
influenced a large majority of the Congress, who rejected 
a resolution to this effect. Because of the Viceroy’s re- 
fusal to grant him an interview for ending civil disobedi- 
ence, Mr. Gandhi stated that Acting President Aney of 
the International Congress would issue full details of the 
temporary suspension of mass civil disobedience and the 
introduction of individual civil disobedience. It was in- 
dicated that an All-India dictator would be appointed, 
with dictators in each province, to superintend the move- 
ment. On July 17, Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary for 
India, told the House of Commons that the Government 
was behind the Viceroy of India in his refusal to nego- 
tiate, as long as Mahatma Gandhi carried in reserve the 
“ unconditional weapon of civil disobedience to back his 
arguments.” 


Mexican Events.—At an Independence Day celebra- 
tion in Mexico City, United States Ambassador Daniels 
suggested that the holiday could be observed by writing a 
new Declaration of Independence to suit the modern era, 
and that one of the truths held to be “ self-evident ” by 
that Declaration would be “that the possession of liberty 
must include the unrestricted right of freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of wor- 
ship.” The Union of Fathers of Families continued its 
fight against sexual education in the schools. It had re- 
ceived at its Mexico City headquarters 80,000 signed 
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coupons from people opposed to sexual education in the 
schools, as against 75 favoring it. In the city of Puebla, 
the public and private-school pupils declared a strike be- 
ginning July 1 against introducing this instruction. 


French Socialists Squabble—The Socialist Congress 
held in Paris during the middle of the month was marked 
by internal dissension which culminated on July 17, when, 
after four days of heated debate, the majority voted a 
censure, although couched in mild terms, against the 
Socialist support given during the past seven months in 
the Chamber of Deputies to the Daladier Government. 
Observers, however, believed that there would be no seri- 
ous split in the party, since M. Renaudel, leader of the 
rebellious group, assured the Congress that he “ remained 
attached to the idea of unity.”” The censure promised in- 
teresting results in the next Parliamentary session. With- 
out Socialist support the Radical Government will prob- 
ably fall, to be succeeded probably by a Nationalist or 
Fascist Government under M. Tardieu or M. Flandin. 
If this happens, the result will be, according to the cen- 
sured leaders, “an undemocratic Government.” In brief, 
the political picture during the next Parliament was ren- 
dered most uncertain by the action of the Congress. 


North Australia.—The Australian Government’s pro- 
posal to populate the desert wilds of North Australia, at 
an estimated cost of £200,000,000, by granting concessions 
to two chartered companies for a term of 100 years 
financed by private capital, created world-wide interest. 
The plan offered by the Government emphasized that the 
half-million square miles of the North ought to be popu- 
lated as speedily as possible for defensive purposes. Ac- 
cording to the Sydney Morning Herald, “if private capi- 
tal will introduce a white settlement, it will be performing 
a great service to the Commonwealth economically and 
assisting in the defense of an empty, defenseless region.” 
Prime Minister Lyons, in discussing the project, said that 
his Government regarded the development of the North as 
imperative and believed the project would be possible with 
full protection of the aborigines under the “ White Aus- 
tralia” policy. 


Communism Wanes in Ireland.—Resolutions passed 
by the National Council of the Catholic Young Men’s 
Society of Ireland, asking that Communistic activities be 
prohibited by law, were sent to President De Valera. On 
July 13, the Government’s policy was outlined by Mr. 
De Valera in the Dail. The President declared that the 
Communistic activities in the Free State were under con- 
stant surveillance by the police, and frequent reports were 
sent to the Minister of Justice. “ Communistic activities,” 
said the President, “ were on the wane.” His refusal to 
take repressive measures which would tend to secure sym- 
pathy for the movement was one of the President’s 
strongest arguments. It was reported that in a recent 
address, the newly consecrated Bishop of Waterford, Dr. 
Kinane, declared Communistic activities were meeting 
with “ very little success.” 
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Recovery in Argentina.—Rising commodity prices in 
the United States had an immediate effect in Argentina. 
Value of exports to the United States in the first six 
months of 1933 jumped from $5,099,994 in the same 
period last year to $6,653,192, an increase of 30.5 per 
cent. Trade was particularly heavy in scoured and un- 
scoured wools, cattle hides, and sheepskins. The booming 
of flaxseed and wheat prices were other factors in recov- 
ery. These developments led to a popular demand for 
an outright inflationary policy and a moratorium on for- 
eign debt payments. As a result of this agitation Finance 
Minister Alberto Hueyo resigned from the Cabinet. 
Other members of the Government had rejected his pro- 
gram to curtail budget expenses, suspend public works, 
and increase taxation to balance the budget, in which in- 
terest payments on foreign loans formed one of the larg- 
est items. Sefior Hueyo also opposed ratification of the 
trade treaty with Great Britain on the ground that cer- 
tain tariff concessions would seriously curtail Argentina’s 
customs revenues. This opposition was particularly sig- 
nificant in view of the campaign launched by President 
Roosevelt for trade agreements with Latin-American 
countries, including Argentina. Dollar depreciation and 
domestic recovery were regarded as key factors in a pol- 
icy of new economic collaboration between North and 
South America. It was thought that failure of the Brit- 
ish treaty would give the Buenos Aires Government a 
much freer hand in dealing with Washington. 


Fighting in the Chaco.—One year of fighting in the 
Gran Chaco found Paraguay and Bolivia skirmishing in- 
conclusively in positions almost identical with those occu- 
pied before the warfare began. According to an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch the best-informed neutral sources 
placed the Bolivian dead from fighting or disease at 
20,000 with those rendered ineffective from illness or 
wounds at 35,000. The Paraguayan figures were placed 
at 8,900 dead and 17,000 ill or wounded. There were 
conflicting reports on the casualties in the Fort Gondra 
sector, where the Paraguayans claimed to have repulsed 
the Bolivian forces with heavy losses. In La Paz, capital 
of Bolivia, it was admitted that “ the line had been recti- 
fied,” but that seven desperate Paraguayan attacks had 
been repulsed with casualties in excess of 2,000. The 
fighting admittedly had been the fiercest since the out- 
break of hostilities. 





The elections that are now taking place to elect 
delegates for conventions that will vote on repeal 
of Prohibition will give timeliness to Francis J. 
Sullivan’s article, ““ The Prohibition Repeal Con- 
ventions.” 

America has asked John S. O’Conor to give 
an impression of the science exhibits of A Cen- 
tury of Progress. “Science and Progress at 
Chicago ” will be his title. 

Thomas F. Meehan will recall some earlier 
days in his interesting article, “ Pilgrimages to 
Rome and Lourdes.” 




















